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MANAGER’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


‘** As ye sow so Shall ye reap.’ ‘After 
seed time cometh the harvest.’” In 
life these truths soon develop them- 
selves into stern realities and we re- 
gret that we did not bestow more care 
in the sowing. Now is Tue OCCIDENT’S 
seed time, and we are anxious that the 
sowing shall be well done. Our field 
embraces six Synods, viz: California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Utah 
and New Mexico; and it is our desire 
that THR OccipENT shall become a 
weekly visitor to every family of the 
church and its friends in those fields. 
We made partial plans to reach the 
Synods of New Mexico and Utah with 
special editions at their meetings soon 
to be held, but could not compass it in 
time. We propose to visit these Synod- 
ical fields later on. We therefore ask 
our brethren of these Synods to take 
up the cause of THr OccIDENT and 
press it with zeal. 


The kind words of appreciation which 
we are daily receiving, inspire us with 
confidence in appealing to pastors. 


We respectfully request the pastor of 
euch church in our field to press the 
claims of THE OCCIDENT upon every 
family in his church. There are evil 
tendencies surrounding the young 
every where, against which it is the mis- 
sion of THE OCCIDENT to raise a warn- 
ing voice, as well as to instruct and ele- 
vate. We also ask each pastor to select 
from among the members of his church 
a suitable agent (lady or gentleman) of 
good business capacity, who will make a 
thoroughcanvass for new subscribers,and 
who will make it his or her duty tocontin- 
ually present its claims to all new mem- 
bers joining the church or becoming con- 
nected with it. A wide field of useful- 
ness is thus opened to the agent of THE 
OccCIDENT, in the church. We will re- 
quire from agents a report at the close 
of each week, and in it they will have 
opportunity to communicate much that 
will be of interest to ourselves and our 
readers. Cards showing rates of com- 
mission allowed to agents may be ob- 
tained from this office on application. 


Pastors will please communicate to us 
the name and address of the agent so 
soon as appointed, and we will feel es- 
pecially grateful if they will superin- 
tend the work and give instruction to 
the agent whenever found necessary. 
We shall be pleased to send sample 
copies on application, and facilitate the 
work of our agents in every way pos- 
sible. 
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THE CONSECRATED WILL. 


[Several years ago I cut the following from 
The Evangelist. The author is unknown. I 
have used it several times in a sermon, and 
nearly every time have had one or more re- 
quests for a copy. Possibly it may be a help to 
some of your readers to see it in OCCI- 
DENT. J. Q. ADAMS.] © 


Laid on Thine altar, O my Lord divine, 
Accept my gift this day, for Jesus’ sake; 

I have no jewels to adorn Thy shrine, 

Nor any world famed sacrifice to make; 

But hear I bring within my trembling hand 
This will of mine—a thing that seemeth small, 
And only Thou, sweet Lord, canst understand 
How when I yield Thee this, I yield mine all. 


Hidden therein, Thy searching eye can see 

Struggles of passion, visions of delight, 

All that I love, or am, or hope to be— 

Deep loves, fond hopes, and longings infinite. 

It hath been wet with tears and dimmed with 
sighs, 

Clenched in my grasp till beauty it hath none. 

Now from Thy footstool, where it vanquished 
lies, 

The prayer ascendeth, “May Thy will be done”, 


Take it, O Father, ere my courage fail, 

And merge it so in Thine own will that e’en 
If in some desperate hour my cries prevail, 
And Thou give back my gift, it may have been 
So changed, so purified, so fair have grown, 
So one with Thee—-so filled with peace divine, 
I may not know or feel it as mine own, 

But gaining back my will, may find it Thine. 


CHRISTIAN PRAYER. 


DEAR OCCIDENT:—In your issue of 
August 15th isan article entitled “The 
Christian Doctrine of Prayer,” being an 
extract of asermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Miller Thompson. In this ar- 
ticle one idea is distinctly illustrated, 
that is the unchangeableness of God, 
but other and equally important truths 
are not mentioned, and one not well 
grounded in the truth might be led into 
difficulties. The leading omission of 
the article isthat God is a covenant 
making and keeping God. This is the 
basic principle of prayer. We pray, 
because God has made a covenant, that 
cannot be breken, that if we pray for 
what God has commanded us to pray, 
according to the covenant of promise, 
we shall receive the answer. The un- 
changeable, glory crowned mountain 
never made a covenant. Our change 
of relation in reference to the mountain 
is due to our own efforts; our change of 
relation in reference to God is due to 
the power of the Holy Ghost in answer 
to our prayers, as the second party to 
a holy covenant. 


It may be proper to mention these 
covenants, in ashort way as they are 
the foundations upon which prayer rests. 


1. Covenant of works made with Adam 
at creation and through him the race, 
promising life on condition of perfect 
obedience, Rom. x. 5. 


11. Covenant with Noah, to all the 
world, sealed by the rainbow,Gen. ix. 

111. Covenant of Redemption, dating 
from eternity betwixt the Father and 
the Son, promising the Son a people 
(on condition that, as Jesus the Incar- 
nate, He should by death for sin 
redeem His people.) Isa. liii: 11 and 
Psalm Ixxxix referred to by our Lord. 
John vi. 39. 

Iv. Covenant of Grace founded on the 
Covenant of Redemption. 

The parties to this covenant are God, 
the Father and believers. This is the 
covenant that directly underlies all our 
prayers, provided we are believers in 
Jesus, the Christ, for only believers par- 
take of its benefits. The stipulations 
are faith and obedience. (Rom. iii. 22. 
1 Pet. i. 2.) In Heb. xi. 6. we read, 
“But without faith it is impossible to 
please him: for he that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” The promises are, blessings of 
this life and life to come. The covenant 
seals are Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Thus, while it is true that prayer is 
not intended to change the immutable 
purposes of the Divine Mind, and while 
it is also true that we pray that we may 
fallin with God’s method of bestowing 
blessings, it is also true that we pray 
because God has appointed prayer as 
the medium through which to give 
blessings. (Heb. iv. 15, 16.) 

The language of the Scripture is so 
simple and so clear, that leaving all the- 
ology aside, its plain teaching is that if 
we do not pray we do not receive the 
blessings of the covenant. In other 
words if we do not ask God for bless- 
ings, both temporal and spiritual, we do 
not receive them. The effect on us is 
the same as if God on hearing our 
prayer bestowed a blessing, He hitherto 
had not thought of doing. 

The Scriptures teach just as plainly 
that a prayer to be answered must be 
the heart’s sincere desire for blessings 
within the limit of God’s covenant 
promises. If this principle was rigidly 
applied as a test, how many of our 
prayers, public and private, would fall 
short! 

Our prayers should be offered, not as 
to a giant, snow-covered mountain, but 
with the full persuasion that our God, 
who can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, will fulfill His promises, 
if their conditions are met. 
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It is for us to boldly come to a throne 
of grace and ask for those things we 
need, whether they are general or spe- 
cial, knowing that if in faith, and as di- 
rected by Holy Writ, we ask, we shall 
be answered. 

We are encouraged to prayer by the 
fact that the Holy Spirit guides and 
prompts us.—Rom. viii. 26. 


Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the spirit—Eph. vi. 18. 
So that, whatever be the attitude of 
God as to change, yet the prayer of the 
saint or the trembling penitent, is a di- 
vine prayer, the downflowing of God’s 
Spirit into the human soul, and the re- 
flowing to heaven again on its mission 
of grace, bringing to the creature the 
blessing of the Creator. 


True prayer comes from heaven first, 
and is in itself an evidence of its own 
answer. This is specially true of 
prayer for spiritual blessings, if the 
spirit leadsusto pray. Heteaches us 
to know our dependence on God and 
our unworthiness in His sight; He 
teaches usto guard against sinful acts 
and pursuits; He strengthens our faith; 
He brings us into constant communion 
and fellowship with God, and thus 
builds up within us the God-man. Thus 
prayer for spiritual blessings is an- 
swered inthe prayer. True prayer for 
temporal blessings is answered in the 
same way. Foolish prayers are not 
answered, and no doubt when we reach 
the New Jerusalem we will awake to 
the fact that the great volume of our 
prayers were foolish. On one occasion 
our Lord told His disciples, “Ye know 
not what ye ask.” Their prayer was 
one of personal ambition. When our 
prayers are plainly not answered, it is 
our duty not to quit praying, but to 
amend our prayers so that they will 
conform to the holy teachings of our 
Lord. 

It is a blessed privilege to pray. 
Were it not commanded of the Lord, we 
might feel it a presumption to approach 
the God of Heaven; but we are privi- 
leged to address the Throne, supplicate 
the King of kings, commune with the 
- Lord of lords, and hold precious fellow- 
ship with Jesus through the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

WILLIELL THOMSON. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


From Dr. Brooks: ‘‘The cross and the 
advent of Christ are the foci which rule 
the orbit of the Christian course. Noth- 
ing behind but the cross, nothing before 
but the breaking glory of the redemption 
day, and nothing between except the 
love of God.” ‘Come near unto Me.” 
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SENSATIONAL PREACHING. 


Extracts for a paper in the August, H/omr- 
letic Review by Prof. T. D. Witherspoon, 
D. D., LL. D. 


There is a very just and proper sense 
in which all real preaching must be 
more or less sensational. The direct aim 
of the true preacher, especially in that 
class of sermons which is more horta- 
tory in character, must be to produce a 
“state of excited interest or feeling.’’ 
A discourse which was not ‘attended 
by, or fitted to produce, great interest,” 
might lay claim to be a theological dis- 
quisition, or a philosophical essay, or a 
sentimental rhapsody, but it could not 
with any propriety be called a sermon. 
Itis of the very nature of the sermon 
that it seeks to persuade men, to arouse 
them to action; and this can only be 
done by bringing them intoa state of 
excited interest or feeling. The fatal 
defect in much that is called preaching 
is that it fails to be, in thissense of the 
lexicographer quoted, sensational. It 
is neitherattended by nor fitted to ex- 
cite great interest. The preacher him- 
self never attains to any excited interest, 
and you would as soon expect gunpow- 
der to explode at the touch of an icicle 
as to expect excited interest under his 
preaching. He tells the wondrous 
story of the Cross in the same impas- 
sive manner and with the same drowsy 
monotone as if he were reciting the 
dimensions of Ezekiel’s temple, or read- 
ing a genealogical table from the Book 
of Chronicles. There are men with 
whom the thermometer of emotion 
never seems to rise above the freezing- 
point; who, as Professor Pheips says, 
“preach on the atonement as Agassiz 
would have lectured on an Amazonian 
fish, or on the glacial theory.” Who 
that has ever heard one of these cold, 
sensible,imperturbable men, fastidiously 
and elegantly crooning a congregation 
into a state of both natural and spiritual 
somnolency, has not felt an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to Cry, fve/ or do some- 
thing else sensational, to break the 
dead and dreary calm. When the 
heart of a church has fallen asleep; 
when the conscience is no longer 
aroused, and the spiritual emotions are 
no longer quickened under the preach- 
ing of the Word; the truth which comes 
in thunder-tones of threatening or de- 
nunciation, if it be winged by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, must produce 
a sensation. Andsothe great preachers 
of all ages of the church have been in 
this sense sensational. They have 
broken in upon the dull, stately round 
of religious ceremonies and proprieties 
like one shouting, fire! in the midst ofa 
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staid and silent worshiping assembly. 
The prophets of the Old Economy, the 
Apostles who ‘‘turned the world upside 
down,” the great friar preachers of the 
Middle Ages, Luther, Knox, Whitfield, 
Wesley, Chalmers, Spurgeon, all have 
been amenable to the charge of sensa- 
tionalism, all have been, in the best and 
truest sense, sensational preachers. 
There is a class of sympathetic emo- 
tions well known to the tragedian and 
to the masters of the comic art. ‘To one 
who understands the laws that govern 
these emotions, it is comparatively easy 
to make men weep and to make them 
laugh, tocarry them suddenly and start- 
lingly from one extreme of feeling to 
the other. The exercise of this power 
is exhilirating. A reputation for it 
makes one popular; and so there is a 
great temptation to exert power in 
awakening and controlling these nat- 
ural emotions to the neglect of those 
profound spiritual emotions upon the 
cultivation of which the whole spiritual 
life depends. On the occasion of a visit 
made by one of the most popular pulpit 
orators of the day, to the church of 
which I was then pastor, I asked a lady 
of unusual intelligence and culture her 
estimate of him as a preacher. Her an- 
swer was, ‘‘I have heard him on various 
occasions and in different places. I 
never want to hear him again; he is too 
cruel.”” On my expressing surprise, 
especially at the last clause, she added : 
“T like a man to make me cry, but not 
when he always has to kill a baby to do 
it.’ Itis needless to addthat when the 
great orator came, and,in his sermon, 
introduced with matchless skill the 
deathbed scene of a littte child, with 
the agonized parents bending over it, 
and the audience was bathed in tears, 
just such tears as an actor could have 
drawn, the remark of the gentle critic 
came to my mind and spoiled all the. 
pathos forme. It was a criticism once 
made by Rev. Dr. John H. Rice upon 
another great pulpit orator, that he “al- 
ways overlaid the Divine with the 
human in his preaching.’ He had 
reference to the same thing, the play 
upon the merely sympathetic, human- 
nature emotions of the hearers. And 
yet how wuch of the popularity and 
power of the sensational preacher is to 
be attributed tothis source! * * * 


From all such pulpit drollery and 
clerical buffoonery we turn again to 
that true sensationalism which should 
characterize the preaching of the man 
who is to arouse dead souls from their 
lethargic slumbers and to pluck brands 
from the everlasting burning. The true 
preacher has no need of the meretrici- 
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ous arts of the comedian and the harle- 
quin. Heis the herald of truths of 
such momentous interest that if proper- 
ly presented, they must agitate men’s 
souls to their profoundest depths. 
What the preacher needs is to have 
his own soul penetrated with a sense of 
the supreme importance of the message 
he brings, to come himself under its full 
power, and so enter his pulpit under 
its full power,and so enter his pulpit un- 
der the flowing tide of that spiritual 
emotion which comes from deep think- 
ing baptized with fervent prayer; and 
as he thus speaks under the power of 
spiritual truth and under the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, his lips will be 
touched with eloquence, and his words 
will kindle with a fire, that no art of 
mancan rival, and he will be saved 
from all the pompous platitudes, the 
florid nonsense, the sickly sentimental- 
ism, the silly story telling, and the vul- 
gar slang that make the repertoire of 
the modern pulpit sensationalist. 


THE COMFORTER. 


— 


(Extract from a volume of sermons by 
Rev. Mr. Spurgeon on John xiv.26. | 

First, then, the Comforter. Briefly 
let me run over in my mind, and in 
yours too, the characteristics of this 
glorious Comforter. Let me tell you 
some of the attributes of His comfort, so 
that you may understand how well 
adapted He is to your case. 


And first, we will remark, that God 
the Holy Ghost isa very /oving Com- 
forter. I am in distress, and I want 
consolation. Some passer-by hears of 
my sorrow, andsteps within, sits down, 
and essays to cheer me; he speaks 
soothing words, but he loves me not; 
he is astranger; he knows me not at all; 
he has only come in to try his. skill. 
And what is the consequence? His 
words run o’er me like oil upon a slab 
of marble, they are like the pattering 
rain upon the rock;they do not break 
my grief; it stands unmoved as adamant 
because he has no love for me. But 
let some one who loves me dear as his 
own life, come and plead with me, then 
truly his words are music; they taste 
like honey: he knows the password of 
the doors of my heart, and my ear is 
attention to every word; I catch the 
intonation of each syllable as it falls, 
for it is like the harmony of the harps of 
heaven. Oh! there isa voice in love, 
it speaks a language which is its own: 
ithas an idiom anda brogue which 
none can mimic; wisdom cannot imitate 
it; oratory cannot attain unto it; 
itis love alone which can reach the 
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mourning heart; love is the only hand- 
kerchief which can wipe the mourner’s 
tears away. And is not the Holy Ghost 
a loving comforter? Dost thou know, 
O saint, how much the Holy Spirit loves 
thee? Canst thou measure the love of 
the spirit? Dost thou know how great 
is the afiection of his soultowards thee; 
Go measure Heaven with thy span; go 
weigh the mountains on the scales; go 
take the ocean’s water and tell each 
drop; go count the sand upon the sea’s 
wide shore; and when thou hast accom- 
plished this, thou canst tell how much 
He lovth thee. He has loved thee long, 
He has loved thee well, He loved thee 
ever, and He still shall lovethee; surelv 
He is the person to comfort thee, 
because He loves. Admit Him, then, 
to your heart, O Christian, that He may 
comfort you in your distress. 

But next, He is a fazthf/ul Comforter. 
Love sometimes proves. unfaithful. 
“Oh! sharperthan a serpent’s tooth”’ is 
an unfaithful friend! Oh! far more bit- 
ter than the gall of bitterness, to have a 
friend turn from me in my distress! 
Ob! woe of woes, to have one who 
loves me in my prosperity, forsake me 
in the dark day of my trouble. Sad in- 
deed; but such is not God’s spirit. He 
ever loves, and loves even to the end— 
a faithful Comforter. Child of God, 
you are in trouble. A little while ago, 
you found Him asweet and loving Com- 


forter; you obtained relief from Him . 


when others were but broken cisterns; 


He sheltered you in His bosom and 
carried you in His arms. Oh, where- 
fore dost thou distrust Him now? Away 
with thy fears, for He is a faithful Com- 
forter. ‘‘Ah, but,” thou sayest, “I fear 
I shall be sick, and shall be deprived of 
His ordinances.” Nevertheless, He 
shall visit thee on thy sick bed, and sit 
by thy side, to give thee consolation. 
‘‘Ah, but I have distresses greater than 
you can conceive of; wave upon wave 
rolleth over me; deep calleth unto deep, 
at the noise of the KEternal’s water- 
spouts.’’ Nevertheless, He will be 
faithful to His promise. “Ah, but I 
have sinned.” So thou hast, but sin 
cannot sever thee from His love; He 
loves thee still. Think not, O poor 
downcast child of God, because the 
scars of thine old sins have marred thy 
beauty, that He loves thee less because 
of that blemish. Ono! He loved thee 
when He foreknew thy sin; He loved 
thee with the knowledge of what the 
aggregate of thy wickedness would be; 
and He does not love thee less now. 
Come to Him in all boldness of faith; 
tell Him thou hast grieved Him, and 
He will forget thy wanderings, and will 
receive thee again; the kisses of His 
love shall be bestowed upon thee, and 
the arms of His grace shall embrace 
thee. He is faithful; trust Him, He 
will never deceive you; trust Him, He 
will never leave you. 


Again, he is an unwearied Comforter. 
I have sometimes tried to comfort per- 
sons, and have been tired. You, now 
and then, meet with a case of a ner- 
vous person. You ask, ““‘What is your 
trouble ?” You are told; and you es- 
say, if possible, to remove it; but while 
you are preparing your artillery to bat- 
tle the trouble, you find that it has 
shifted its quarters and is occupying 
quite a different position. You change 
your argument and begin again; but lo, 
it is again gone, and you are bewil- 
dered. You feel like Hercules, cutting 
off the ever-growing heads of the Hy- 
dra, and you give up your task in de- 
spair. You meet with persons whom it 
is impossible to comfort, reminding one 
of the man who locked himself in fet- 
ters, and threw the key away,so that 
nobody could unlock him. I have found 
some in the fettersof despair. ‘“O,I am 
the man,” say they, “that has seen afflic- 
tion; pity me, pity me, O, my friends;”’ 
and the more you try to comfort such 
people, the worse they get; and there- 
fore, out of all heart, we leave them to 
wander alone among the tombs of their 
former joys. But the Holy Ghost is 
never out of heart with those whom he 
wishes to comfort. He attempts to com- 
fort us, and we run away from the sweet 
cordial; He gives us some sweet draught 
to cure us, and we will not drink it; He 
gives some wondrous potion to charm 
away all our troubles, and we put it 
away from us. Still He pursues us; and 
though we say that we will not be com- 
forted, He says we shall be, and when 
He has said He does it. He is not to be 
wearied by all our sins, nor by all our 
murmurings. 


And oh, how wise a Comforter is the 
Holy Ghost. Job had comforters, and I 
think he spoke the truth when he said, 
“Miserable comforters are ye all.” But 
I dare say they esteemed themselves 
wise, and whenthe young man Elihu rose 
to speak they thought he had a world of 
impudence. Were they not ‘grave and 
reverend seignoirs?’ Did not they 
comprehend his grief and sorrow? If 
they could not comfort him, who could ? 
But they did not find out the cause. 
They thought he was not really a child 
of God, that he was self-righteous, and 
they gave him the wrong physic. It is 
a bad case when the doctor mistakes a 
disease and gives a wrong prescription, 
and so perhaps kills the patient. Some- 
times, when we go and visit people, we 
mistake their disease; we want to com- 
fort them on this point, whereas they 
do not require any such comfort at all 
and they would be better left alone than 
spoiled by such unwise comforters as 
we are. But oh, how wise the Holy 
Spirit is! Hetakesthe soul, lays it on 
the table, and dissects it a moment; He 


finds out the root of the matter, He sees 


where the complaint is, and then He 
applies the knife where something is 
required to be taken away, or puts a 
plaster where the sore is; and He never 
mistakes. O how wise is the blessed 
Holy Ghost; from every comforter I 
turn, and leave them all, for Thou art 


He who alone givest the wisest consola- 
tion. 
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THE HARIIONIC TONE. 


The nerve tonic of true blue, old fashioned 
Presbyterianism is needed in every communi- 
ty on the Pacific Slope. The poison of ma- 
laria, the malaria of many theological and 
semi-theological swamps is already showing its 
shattering and deadly effects on the social and 
political body. This religious miasma has en- 
tered our homes and it is high time that we 
aroused ourselves to apply the remedy; the 
only remedy, we may say at once, is salvation 
of the soul through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In magnifying the ability and doc- 
trinal fitness of the grand old church we re- 
present, to meet the demands of our times, we 
in no wise disparage nor call in question the 
ability or fitness of any other of the evangeli- 
cal bodies of Christians to do the same. We 
are speaking znder nos. 

In order to the accomplishment of the best 
work possible in this direction a closer, more 
helpful and a more intelligent bond of union 
between Presbyterians of the Pacific is emi- 
nently desirable, and is entirely practicable. 
We have a common heritage in the glorious 
history of our church: the scriptural accuracy 
of her doctrinal standards, the firmness with 
which she has stood, even to martyrdom, for 
the crown and sceptre of her Lord, and the 
gracious witness she has ever had of the di- 
vine presence in her midst. Growing out of 
this heritage we have mutual interests center- 
ing about the home, the school, the church 
and the state. 

We hold tenaciously, as did our fathers, to 
the sacredness of the family circle, and the 
duty of family worship. Here indeed, is the 
starting point in deciding the Christian char- 
acter of the child. No amount of parental 
admonition, no chiding for wrong-doing or 
persuasion, no tears of regret over the child's 
waywardness, can possibly take the place, in 
bringing about spiritual reform, of the ear- 
nest petition to God in the morning and even- 
ing worship in the homie. 

The mind was made for God, even the rest- 
less mind, the rebellious mind in its begin- 
nings of activity, and when it is brought into 
His immediate presence in the arms of paren- 
tal faith, and lovingly presented to Him, its 
restlessness finds rest and its rebellion is sub- 
dued. There is a solemnity, a mysterious awe, 
a reality as to the unseen in connection with 
the simplicity of family worship which im- 
_presses the soul of the child and begets a 
spirit of reverence for holy things, and sub- 
mission to authority which the more public 
and formal service of the sanctuary fails to 
produce. 
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The home circle should be the most blessed 
earnest of the redeemed family which it is 
possible for us to experience this side of the 
separating river. It should be the most joy- 
ous Bethel in which it is possible for the 
Christian pilgrim to rest and see God. 

But not only do we cherish the historic value 
of the family altar because of its spiritual nur- 
ture for the children; it is a safeguard for 
parents themselves against inconsistencies at 
home and temptations in business. No richer 
blessings are pledged by your divine Lord 
than to the two or three who gather together 
in prayer in His name. Surely we may apply 
the promise of His presence and added bless- 
ing to the family kneeling in the home, peti- 
tioning for grace to more perfectly obey his 
will, for wisdom in training the little ones and 
in seeking the Savior’s protecting arms about 
the lambs of the covenant. How spiritually 
rich would become that pastor and that parish 
within whose bounds every household imita- 
ted the example of Daniel, making morning 
and evening sacrifice of their all unto God. 

Our historic Presbyterianism stands for 
the church in the home—for family worshp. 

We have another legacy of which we may 
well be loyally proud, and which we should 
not lightly surrender: the exaltation of sound, 
thorough, Christian scholarship. Speaking of 
the reformatory revolution in Scotland, an his- 
torian says: “The work was done thoroughly, 
and more effectually than in any other country 
in Europe. The First Book of Discipline re- 
quired a school in every parish, a college in 
every ‘notable town,’ and three universities in 
the Kingdom.” 

“Honor to all the brave and true,” burst forth 
Carlyle, “everlasting honor to brave old Knox, 
one of the truest of the true! That in the mo- 
ment, while he and his cause, amid civil broils 
in convulsions and confusion, were still but 
struggling for life, he sent the schoolmaster 
forth into all corners, and said: ‘et the people 
be taught.’ This is but one, and indeed an 
inevitable and comparatively inconsiderable 
item in his great message to men. . . The 
Scotch national character originates in many 
circumstances; first of all in the Saxon stuff 
there was to work on; but next, and beyond all 
else except that, in the Presbyterian Gospel of 
John Knox.” 

Let us be careful lest in these days of liber- 
alism and political control, we sell our children's 
birthright to the highest learning, the purest 
culture, such as only Christian instruction can 
give, fora mess of pottage. 

Our historic Presbyterianism stands for the 
broadest Christian scholarship. 


Through our Calvinistic fathers, by apostolic 
succession, we have received the spirit of mis- 
sions from our risen Lord. Over two hundred 
years ago, Francis Makemie, John Hampton, 
George Macnish, and others of precious mem- 
ory, pioneers in laying the foundation of the 
Presbyterian Church in these, then, new colo- 
nies, vexed the soul of such ritualistic men as 
Cornbury, Governor of New York, by being 
“strolling preachers.” “You shall not spread 
your pernicious doctrines here,” cried this 
official in the ears of Makemie, whom he held 
as prisoner. 


But the glory of our church in the Eastern, 
Middle and Southern States, under the Divine 
blessing, arose from the activity, the godly 
lives, the perseverance and learning of these 
strolling preachers; men who traveled on foot 
and on horseback with their carpet-bags, over 
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the scattered sheep into folds, and instructing 
families in the knowledge of God. It was but 
natural, therefore, that one of the first acts of 
the Assembly (1789) should be the appoint- 
ment of a Standing Committee on Missions, 
afterward to be enlarged into the Board of 
Home Missions (1816). Speaking of this, Dr. 
Green said: “It is believed that at this time 
there was not in the United States another re- 
ligious denomination, besides the Presbyterian, 
that prosecuted any domestic missionary enter- 
prise; except that then, as since, the Metho- 
dists sent forth their circuit preachers in all 
directions.”’ 

Yes, and inso doing these strolling preachers 
were laying broad and solid foundations for 
empire states. They were teaching parents 
and children principles of honor and sobriety, 
of righteous living and faithfulness to man; 
of trust in God and supreme loyalty to Jesus 
Christ the King. What brave John Knox— 
who “had learned plainly and boldly to call 
wickedness by its own terms, a fig a fig and a 
spade a spade”—did for Scotland, his succes- 
sors, in piety and zeal, did for many of our 
grand old states. 

They taught a Calvinism, the doctrines of 
which, according to Lowell, “have produced 
some of the strongest and noblest characters 
the world has ever seen, the very fiber and 
substance of which commonwealths are made.” 
They taught a Calvinism “the first symptom 
of its operation,” according to Froude “when- 
ever it establishes itself being to obliterate the 
distinction between sin and crime, and to 
make love the rule of life for states as well as 
persons,” 

Thus from the days of Makenzie, through 
the period of the Revolution, at the begin- 
ning of which Dr. Witherspoon—the president 
of Princeton College, the only clergyman in 
the Continental Congress — was one of the 
ablest and moulding leaders, our church has 
been foremost in the formative work of state 
building. 

On this Pacific Slope, pioneer work is: still 
being done. The fone which is yet to prevail 
as the tone in the harmonic scale of social life 
has not been settled, but it will be in the 
course of time. There are now an almost in- 
numerable number of discordant sounds from 
sémi-religious, anti-religious and blatant in- 
fidel organs; from the easy going Unitarian, 
satisfied with the religion of culture to the 
abomination of witchcraft and demonology. 

In the midst of this, the sound of the Gos- 
pel has come. As in nature, amidst all of its 
varied sounds, one tone prevails and blends 
all others to it, so in this orchestra of moral 
life of our Coast, one tone will prevail—shall it 
be the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 


OUR NEED— THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


The Convention held last week in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Oakland, 
was called and continued for the pur- 
pose of giving emphasis to this need, 
which every pastorin that Presbytery 
felt. It was a delightful gathering and 
the results must be blessed. 

It would be well if similar conven- 
tions could be held in all communities 
throughout our broad coast. 

Dr. Coyle, in his closing address on 
“The Holy Spirit Anointing for 


wild and wide stretches of country gatheringService,’ which was powerful and 
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quickening, drew acareful distinction 
between the ordinary gift of the Holy 
Spirit in regeneration and the Spirit’s 
anointing for seryice. This distinction 
Christian workers are more and more 
recognizing. It is the one Spirit, but in 
the first instance given with measure, 
and inthe other without measure for 
special service. 

The Spirit was given to Christ ‘‘with- 
out measure” and therefore He did 
mighty works,but the Master himself 
said to Hisdisciples ‘Greater works 
than these shall ye do” after that the 
Holy Ghost should come upon them. 
Why then might it not be that each 
disciple of Jesus to-day should be so 
anointed by this same Holy Spirit as to 
do mightier works than the Lord him- 
self chose to do? 


But what are we to ask for in our 
prayers? Are we to petition for ower 
in order to do mighty works? No. We 
are to wait, as did the 120 in the upper 
room, for the fulfillment of the promise 
—the endowment of the Holy Spirit. 
They were to receive Him, to be filled 
by Him, and, as a result, they would 
have power and willingness to do or to 
suffer whatever the Spirit ordered. 


‘There are those who mistake at this 
point. They seek fower, they long for 
power, they pray for fower, that they 
may do some mighty work for God. It 
is not such power primarily that we are 
to ask for. “Pray for me that I may 
have power,’ criesone. Why? Rather 
let us pray earnestly forthe anointing 
for service, that the Spirit of God may 
fill us, taking entire possession, and 
thus lead us captive unto God. Then 
will we be ready to say: “Here am I 
Lord; send me whither Thou wilt. It 
may be to suffering, it may be to preach- 
ing, it may be to the silent living of a 
pure, godly life, in the midst of godless 
companions; but in any case, being filled 
with the Spirit, I shall have power to 
be what God wants me, and so will He 
be glorified.”’ 

It isthe Holy Spirit without measure 
that we need. It is not power to do 
some mighty work. Our Lord was 
filled with the Spirit as certainly when 
he was driven into the wilderness to 
betempted ofthe devil, as when he 
stood before the grave and commanded 
lazarusto come forth. Andthe power 
which that possession gave to Jesus was 
as marked for himself, and as honoring 
to God in the overcoming of the tempter 
as in the raising of thedead publicly. 

Unquestionably God will by his Holy 
Spirit anoint every one for service who 
will surrender himself and wholly obey 
the guiding Spirit: but who can say in- 
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to what paths the controlling Spirit will 
then lead him? Weare not to even 
wish to dictate the channel we prefer, 
if we would be led by the Spirit. Sub- 
mission is the first attitude and 
the last attitude for the hunger- 
ing soul. Jord fill me; Lord send 
me. Afterall the good old formula can- 
not be much improved upon: ‘Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever:’—It may bein patient 
waiting, it may be in suffering, or it 
may be in actively doing for Him. 


It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
But in His own way 
Let the Lord decide. 


_ 


NOTES FROM THE I INUTES. 


According to the minutes of the As- 
sembly just received there are in our 
branch of the Presbyterian Church 7,496 
churches and 6,797 ministers. The ex- 
cess of churches is therefore 699. But 
there are six Synods that report more 
ministers than churches. New Jersey’s 
clerical surplus is 8s, that of New York 
is 301, that of Baltimore 10, that of Cali- 
fornia 50, that of India 45, and that of 
Utah 25. The greatest disproportion of 
ministers is of course in the South and 
the West. In Catawba Synod it is 69; 
in Atlantic, 64; in the Indian Territory 
it is 52; in Nebraska it is 80; in Kansas, 
128; in Minnesota it is 77; in Ohio it is 
117; in Indiana, 72. 

The largest Synod numerically is that 
of Pennsylvania. It reports 197,491 com- 
municants——more than one-fifth of the 
whole. New York comes next with 
172,910; then Ohio with 94,614, and 
New Jersey with 66,355. The four 
Synods report more than half of the en- 
tire membership of the church. 

The average contribution of a com- 
municant last year,in the whole church, 
was $14.90. But of this sum $10.75 was 
given for congregational expenses, and 
only $4.20 for all objects outside of the 
local church. Some Presbyterians are, 
of course, above this average, and some 
far below it. One of the best reports is 
that of the Presbytery of Portland, Ore- 
gon. It gave an average of over $28,00 
to a member, nearly twice as much as 
that of the whole church, and of this 
two-thirds, or over $18.00 per member, 
was given to the ouside work—home 
and foreign missions, etc. 

The Presbytery of New York gave an 
average of $33.00 per member, which 
was about equally divided between the 
congregation and the Boards. The 
Presbytefy of Cleveland, Ohio, has a 
noble record—$34.00 per member, of 
which $21.00 was for missions, etc., 
and only $13.00 for home expenses, 


Pittsburg gave $20.00 per member,$13.00 
for congregational expenses, and $7.00 
for the benevolent work of the church. 
Los Angeles Presbytery, which was or- 
ganized only 22 years ago, with a few 
feeble churches, now reports 75 
churches, 7,701 communicants, and con- 
tributions for 1894-5 amounting to over 
$135,000. Thisis an average of $17.00 
to a member. 


Ten years ago there were less than 
ten churches connected with our As- 
sembly that reported over 1,000 com- 
municantseach. Now there are twenty- 
seven: They are Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Dr. John Hall, with 2,544: North 
Church, New York, Dr. Rossiter’s, with 
1,040; Emmanuel Chapel, 1,056; Madi- 
son Square, Dr. Parkhurst, 1,193; Cen- 
tral, Dr. W. Merle Smith’s, 1,271; West 
End, Dr. J. B. Shaw’s, 1,017. In Phila- 
delphia—Bethany Church, 2,230; Oli- 
vet, Dr. L. Y. Graham’s, 1,210; Holland 
Memorial, Dr. W. M. Paden, 1,090; 
Walnut Street, Dr. S. W. Dana’s, 1,007. 
In Germantown, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia—Dr. Charles Wood’s, 1,115. In 
Brooklyn, New York, Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Dr. Greggs, 1,770; First Church, 
Dr. C. C. Hall’s, 1,355. In Rochester, 
N. Y., Brick Church, Dr. W. R. Taylor, 
1,935; Central, Dr. H. H. Stebbins, 
1,712. Washington, D. C., New York 
Avenue, 1,178. Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. 
Chichester’s, 1,138. Oakland, Cal., Dr. 
Coyle’s, 1,204. Chicago, Third, Dr. 
Withrow, 1,200. Indianapolis, Taber- 
nacle, Dr. Rondthaler’s, 1,040. Detroit, 
Trumbull Avenue, Dr. Service, 1,105. 
Minneapolis, Westminster, Dr. Hunter’s, 
1,570. St. Paul’s, Dr. J. P. Egbert’s, 
1,007. Binghampton, N. Y., Dr. G. P. 
Nichols, 1,085. Cleveland, Ohio, Wood- 
land Avenue, Rev. C. Townsend, 1,002. 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Rev. J. L. Lee, 
1,033. Pittsburg, Kast Liberty Church, 
Rev. Dr. Kumler, 1,125. 


— 


HE OccripDEnNtm by signing the con- 
stitution has become a member of 

the Manufacturers and Producers Asso- 
ciation of California. Our name ap- 
pears on the official list of members. 
We are trying each week to manufac- 
ture fresh thoughts and to produce an 
excellent paper forall into whose homes 
we are invitedto enter. We believe 
that California offers as delightful a 
home and as certain prosperity, for the 
industrious, as any landin the world. 
It is a big country however,a country 
of choices. One may find a choice of 
climates, of soils and of people. Wis- 
dom therefore would suggest that any 
one who is thinking of coming to this 
Golden State should first of all make 
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full inquiry as tothe point of proposed 
location. 

We will gladly act for any one asa 
bureau of information and to the best of 
our ability willseek reliable information 
on all questjons asked of us regarding 
purchases. 

The OccIDENT’s interest is not alone in 
California, and we will as cheerfully aid 
in carrying desirable immirgrants into 
any portion of our Westhern Coast. 


HE Synod of New Mexico will meet 
on Friday of this week in Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, at 7:30 P. M., Rev. 
George G. Smith, Moderator. This Sy- 
nod includes both Arizona and New 
Mexico, and embraces three Presbyter- 
ies —Arizona, Rio Grande and Santa 
Fe. There are within its bounds some 
thirty ministers of the Gospel, and half 
as many more Spanish helpers; forty- 
seven churches are reported and some 
1,800 communicants. The work of the 
New Mexico Synod is purely mission- 
ary. It has a vast territory to cultivate. 
The other members of the great Presby- 
terian family are deeply interested in 
the sort of seed sown there, the laborers 
and the harvest. May divine wisdom 
be granted this important gathering of 
the New Mexico Synod. 


URING the absence of Miss Browne 
who has charge of the King’s 
Daughters’ Department, Miss Gertrude 
Humphrey will actin her stead. We 
earnestly bespeak for her the co-opera- 
tion of all the circles. If the various 
members will lend their hearty assist- 
ance it will be easily possible to make 
the Orphanage a positive blessing to 
numbers of little ones. 

E are sure our readers will read 
W with increasing interest from 
week to week the Reminiscences con- 
tributed by a lady who writes of scenes 
remembered as far back as seventy years! 
Our correspondent is journeying, in her 
narrative, by slow steps, as is proper, 
toward early California. We seem to 
be sitting at the feet of the dear grand- 
mother, listening to her weavein simple, 


illuminated language, sketches of her 
life. 


HE Forum for September has as its 
leading article ‘““The Enforcement 
of Law,’ by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, New York city. It is an ar- 
ticle of such deep importance as to jus- 
tify our giving extended extracts next 
week. It is asad commentary ou the 


moral status of the age that Mr. Roose- 
velt finds it necessary, in this public 
way, to justify himself for enforcing the 
law in New York city. 
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Church News. 


CALIFORNIA. 


VALLEJO.—The offering for the Mill- 
ion Dollar Fund recently forwarded was 
ninety-six dollars. Seven persons were 
received upon confession at the last 
communion. The pastor is giving a 
series of Sunday evening lectures upon 
‘Problems of the Old Testament.” They 
began August 4, and will continue for 
gome weeks to come. They include 
thus far “The Problem of Creation,’ 
“The Problem of Primitive Man,” ‘“The 
Problem of the Deluge,’’ The Problem 
of the Rise of Nations.”’ 


SAN FrRANcisco.—The hour with mis- 
sionaries set aside each Monday morn- 
ing by the Occidental Board at the 
Presbyterian Mission-house, was occu- 
pied last week by Mrs. S.C. Peoples, 


of the mission at Laos, who is here for 


rest. Mrs. Peoples related her experi- 
ences at her far-off station, where she 
and her husband have been laboring 
forsome years. Mr. Peoples is still at 
his post in Laos. 


HOLLISTER.—Rev. M. W. Morse has 


resigned the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian Church here. 


Dixon.—The Presbyterian Manse is 
completed, and Dr. McDonald expects 
to remove his family from San Rafael 
the first week in September. 


OAKLAND.—Rev. Dr. Coyle, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, said 
yesterday in an interview: ‘There is 
an encouraging spirit shown in all the 
churches of our denomination. Since 
the vacation season, services at the 
First Presbyterian Church are largely 
attended and in the evening especially 
the great auditorium is filled to over- 
flowing. The statement is made by 
people who sneer at religion, that men 
do not attend church. In my own con- 
congregation among those who attend 
Sunday evening services at least half 
are representative men ofthis city. In 
our Young People’s work in general, 
there is a movement on foot in the two 
Presbyteries of Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco to bring the young people of the 
churches together to listen to lectures 
on certain phases of Christian work. 
The Professors of the Theological Semi- 
nary at San Anselmo offer their services 
to deliver themes of current religious in- 
terest. 

“Tt is felt that our young men and 
women need instruction along religious 
lines such as these professors and 


clergymen of long experience are quali- 
fied to give. 
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“One thing has struck me as peculiar 
to Oakland: That is the large number 
of religious fads. We have everything 
here that has ever been dreamed of in 
the way of religion. These people 
make it somewhat difficult to carry on 
church work in the regular way. There 
are scores of side tracks in religion in 
thiscity. Men and women assemble 
together at these meetings to discuss 
their various theories and flatter them- 
selves that they are rendering the world 
great religious service.” 

—Oakland Times. 


Los ANGELES.—Rev. S. B. Alderson, 
D. D., pastorof the First Presbyterian 
Church of Topeka, Kan., preached in 
Central Church on last Sunday evening. 
He spoke of the century just closing as 
a preparation for the increased activities 
of the one to follow. 

“Tf this ‘new era’ of which Dr. Josiah 
Strong speaks in his latest book, comes 
with the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the growing army of Christian 
Endeavorers will have to meet it and 
make the most of it. Upon you the 
crisis will rest. I believe God has you 
in training for it, and for this reason I 
have been induced to speak to you to- 
night, that you may appreciate the 
largeness of your coming opportunity. 

“Under your pledge, ‘trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, you have 
promised Him that you will strive to do 
whatever He would like to have you do 
* * * that just so far as you know 
how through vour whole life you will 
endeavor to lead a Christian life. Have 
you ever seriously considered how 
much farther these words reach beyond 
praying and reading your Bible every 
day and supporting all Sunday and mid- 
week services in your own church? 
Do you realize that they reach out to 
the uttermost act and influence of your 
life? That they affect every opinion 
you may express on the social questions 
of the hour; every appeal you may hear 
for the mission work of the church; 
every vote you may cast into the ballot- 
box; every opportunity you may have 
to save adying soul. ‘I will strive to 
do whatever He would have me do,’ is 
a ‘warcry’ against evil of every kind. 
The Lord Jesus, in whom is your 
strength, will expect you to throw your- 
self into all the great movements of 
your day, and with the banner of His 
cross waving from your hand, to revolu- 
tionize the methods of the church in the 
twentieth century for saving souls.” 


SAN FRANcisco.—The Presbyterian 
Ministerial Union listened to a paper on 
“The Great Need of the Hour’’ by Dr. 
I, M. Condit 
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Dr. Condit said: ‘‘When we think of 
the corruption that exists in the body 
politic of our land we must realize that 
political reform is certainly a crying 
need of the hour. This corruption has 
become so fearful as to give force to the 
arguments that nothing but the leaven 
of woman’s suffrage can save our 
country from the sad end which has 
been from this cause the fate ofall re- 
publics in the past history of the world. 

‘Another great need ofthe hour is 
the readjustment of our social relations. 
The object of government, of society, of 
the church, should be the welfare of the 
many,not of the few. Yetin the last half 
century tremendous forces have been 
at work in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion. Fearful inequalities are oppress- 
ing mankind. In our land are 13,000,000 
families. Of these only one-fourth of a 
million possess an average of $600,000, 
while 11,000,000 families possess an 
average of less than $1000. Of this 
number how many own $500 or only 
$100! Only God knows how many of 
these have nothing beyond their daily 
bread, and we dare not inquire how 
many there are who have not even 
that. A few control one-half the values 
of the country. Fewer still control the 
opportunities for labor and the avenues 
of profit. 

“Monopoly organization is rapidly 
destroying the individual, so that the 
independent manufacturer, merchant, 
dealer and workman are rapidly dis- 
appearing. The controllers of oppor- 
tunities are becoming every day fewer 
and mightier. The strong are more and 


more taking advantage of the weak. 


The masses of the people are becoming 
more dependent on the few for their 
living, and to be thus dependent is to be 
halfa slave. A right adjustment of 
these relations is then the great ques- 
tion ofthe day.” 

Dr. Condit spoke ofthe futile attempts 
to remedy these evils, and said that “no 
external plasters cancure sores which 
have their root in internal disease. So 
I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that the great need 
of the hour is more of the divine spirit 
of God dwelling in the heartsof men, 
and amightier demonstration of His 
power in the church and in the world.” 

los ANGELES.—THE OCCIDENT has 
received an invitation to be present at 
the laying of the corner stone of the 
Boyle Heights Presbyterian Church on 
the 2d of September, at 4 o’clock, Rev. 
Wm. 5S. Young, pastor. We regret to 


have been unable to attend, but as it is 
we can at least perform the pleasing 
task of giving to our readers the ‘“Cor- 
ner Stone Hymn” written for the occa- 
sion: 
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Dear Lord, to Thee we offer 

A joyous song of praise; 

To Thee whose constant presence 
Has blessed our passing days. 

We know Thy church ts precious, 
’Tis guarded by Thy power, 

’Tis circled by Thy goodness, 
And wond’rous love each hour, 


Thou art her chief foundation, 

Her only corner stone; 

Her walls are strong with mercies 
Her gates are all thine own. 

And through these gates of promise 
Weak, trembling sinners come, 

And by these walls are sheltered 

For ’tis their Father’s home. 


Oh, Christ we as Thy children 
Would build alone on Thee; 
Our everlasting sovereign 

Thou wilt our stronghold be 

As we lay these foundations 
Wilt Thou, upon Thy throne, 
Grant us Thy gracious presence, 
And this Thy temple own. 


Here may Thy saints be quickened 
For God their King to live; 

And here may sin-sick wand’rers 
The gospel light receive. 

And when all earthly temples 
Shall fall, shall pass away, 

Then souls here won from darkness 
Shall shine through endless day. 


NOTICE. 


On Thursday, September roth, at 
10:30 A. M., the “Woman's Home Mis 
sionary Presbyterial Society of Oakland 
Presbytery” will hold its semi-annual 
meeting at Mills College. Mrs. C. T. 
Mills has kindly invited the society to 


' meet at the College, and a delightful 


gathering is anticipated. 
The California Railroad will connect 


at Fruitvale Station with the train leav- 


ing San Francisco at 9 A. M., and Broad- 
way Station, Oakland, at 9:35. A most 
cordial invitation is given by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and those in charge, to 
all interested in the work of the society 
and in Home Missions in general, to be 
present at Mills College. By order of 
the president, Mrs. H. EK. HALL. 


OREGON. 


WoOopDBURN.—Inasmuch as circum- 
stances over which we have no control 
compels our pastor, F. J. Edmunds, to 
seek other fields of labor, better adapted 
to the support of himself and family, 
we officers and members of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Woodburn, Ore., 
kindly offer the following resolutions 
of regret: | 

1st. Resolved: That we much deplore 
his removal from our midst, where he 
has rendered such efficient service. 

2nd. Resolved: That we hereby show 
our appreciation and thankfulness to 
himself and family for their untiring 
labors for the church and public during 
the two past years of his sojourn with 
us as pastor. 

3d. And be it further resolved: That 
a copy of these resolutions be spread 


upon the minutes of the church records, 
and a copy be furnished the press for 
publication. 


Gro. A. BUCHANAN, 
J. M. POORMAN, 
Gro. V. Boris. 


August 27, 1895. 


Committee. 


ASHLAND, OrkE.—The Presbyterian 
Church has contributed $30 to the An- 
niversary Fund, of which amount the 
Sunday-school gave $4, and the Junior 


. Endeavorers $5. 


WASHINGTON. 


Rev. Howard W. Stratton, late of 
Spokane, Wash., who for the past fifteen 
months, has been suffering from painful 
illness, departed this life at the dawn of 
August 23rd. Brother Stratton was a 
pioneer in the Presbyterian ministry on 
the northwest coast, coming to Albany, 
Or., in 1877, where he was pastor for a 
few years. He served the church at 
Seattle, Wash., also one year, his pas- 
torate there preceding that of Rev. Geo. 
R. Bird. He was the first synodical 
missionary of the old Synod of the Col- 
umbia, and in that capacity organized 
several of our leading churches. Mr. 
Stratton was sixty-one years of age. 
His native place was Canfield, Ohio, 
where his father Rev. Wm. O. Stratton, 
an eminent minister of eastern Ohio, 
was for a long time pastor. Before com- 
ing to this Coast, Mr. Stratton served 
successively the churches of Iola and 
Oswego, Kansas. 

Since coming to Spokane some years 
ago, he has not been engaged in the 
active ministry, though often serving 
vacant churches asasupply. He was 
the virtual founder of the Centenary 
Church of Spokane, donating the ground 
site forthe building, and aiding it ma- 
terially otherwise. The funeral ser- 
vice was held in this church, which ad- 
joins his late residence, on the day suc- 
ceeding his death. It was conducted 
by the pastor and Rev. T. G. Watson. 
Brother Stratton wds a Christian of the 
Pauline type. The writer is free to say 
he never knew achild of God to have a 
more thorough comprehension of the 
great doctines of grace. Like Paul, he 
gloried only in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In the last half decade, 
he had given special study to the pre- 
cious doctrine of the Lord’s coming, and 


he became an ardent pre-millenarian. 


This to him was both an inspiration and 
a consolation in his protracted illness. 
In the years of his retirement from the 
ministry, and up to the very last he re- 
tained a deep interest in all the aggres- 
sive and missionary operations of the 


church. 
[Continued on Page 17.] 
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Contributed Articles. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 
SUBSCRIBER. 


CHAPTER I. 


[For THE OCCIDENT. } 


In 1825, we were living near the town 
of Birmingham, England. We had a 
very pleasant home; it was a large 
house in the midst ot a field surrounded 
by hawthorne hedges with fine old oaks 
for shade, and on rising ground over- 
looking the town which is now a large, 
and prosperous city. My father was in 
good circumstances. He was carrying 
on a large manufacturing business, but 
had a partner who proved to be 
a very dishonest man and brought fail- 
ure to the business and financial ruin 
upon us. My father thereupon con- 
cluding that a new country offered the 
best opportunity for retrieving his for- 
tune made up his mind to go to Amer- 
ica. Now to people living in England 
far from the sea coast, seventy years 
ago, a trip to America was a great un- 
dertaking; about as much asa journey 
around the world would be to-day. 

We left England the first of Septem- 
ber, and after a stormy passage of thirty- 
six days, arrived at New York. Think 
of it; more than a month coming from 
Liverpool to New York. But those 
were the days of stage coaches and sail- 
ing vessels; railroads and steamships 
had not come into fashion. My father 
determined to go over to Brooklyn 
which was a large and beautiful vil- 
lage opposite New York, and was fam- 
ous for the United States Navy-yard and 
Brooklyn Heights; this was a high 
bluff or promontory to the right as you 
cross over. These heights were then 
covered with trees and brush which ran 
down to the beach. This was a favor- 
ite playground for us children. There 
were the Ferries, Fulton and Catherine. 
Fulton was the main street on which 
were the only stores of the village. 
The graveyard was on the main street 
about half a mile from the ferries. 

When we first went over my father 
took us to Wood’s Tavern,—it would be 
called hotel nowadays—a large old 
fashioned house, the same kind that you 
will find in country towns to-day. I 
was a quiet little thing and did not say 
much, but thought a good deal about 
the strange things I saw; such as the 
~ wooden houses and fences, the great 
bay and shipping, for before leaving 
England I had never seen anything 
larger than acanal boat; but when we 
went into the sitting-room and saw the 
wood fire on the handirons I stole up to 
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mother and said: “‘Mother they have a 
fire on the floor, won’t it burn the house 
up?”’ 

Brooklyn was a lovely place to livein 
in those days, soclean and quiet; there 
were shade trees and pretty door yards 
in most of the streets. There were five 
churches. One Episcopalian—St. Ann’s 
—on Washington street, near Sand; the 
ground is now covered by the Brooklyn 
terminus of the great bridge. The rec- 
tor at that time was the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Ilvain, afterward bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a splendid man, and we 
attended his church and Sabbath-school. 
There were two Methodist churches, 
one Dutch Reformed, and one Presby- 
terian. 

The Presbyterian Church was on 
Cranberry street, the ground running 
through to Orangestreet. This property 
was afterwards sold tothe Plymouth— 
Henry Ward Beecher’s—people, and 
on it they built the Tabernacle for the 
famous preacher. We heard Mr. 
Beecher’s first sermon in Brooklyn, and 
the occasion is impressed on my memory. 
The Rev. Dr. Cox, was pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at the time, 
and my husband was a member of his 
flock. Now the doctor was our ideal of 
an old time clergyman, he was a man 
of noble presence and dignified bearing 
and manners. He always dressed ina 
handsome black suit arfd the white neck 
handkerchief which ministers all wore 
those days. I have a fine engraving of 
him now, and love to see it for it carries 
me back to fifty years ago when I heard 
him preachin the oldchurch. But I 
was speaking of Beecher: Well, we 
heard he was coming, forhis fame had 
preceded him,—he had already pub- 
lished his letters to young men—and of 
course we all wished to see and hear 
the famous preacher; so the church was 
full and all awaiting his arrival. Mr. 
Beecher was a little late, but finally the 
door opened and he walked down the 


‘middle aisle in a slow and careless man- 


ner. Helooked very much like a back- 
woods farmer. He was alone, his hair 
was long and acloak was thrown over 
one shoulder. 


As Mr. Beecher went into the pulpit 
he threw off his cloak and commenced 
the service, reading in rather an indiffer- 
ent manner. You could see the con- 
gregation looking at one another as 
much as so Say, is that the great preach- 
er? There was a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, but he took histext; I have for- 
gotten it but not the manner ofthe people. 
After he had been preaching fifteen or 
twenty minutes they forgot the man in 
what he was saying. He preached a 


splendid discourse, and sustained his 
reputation. My sister united with his 
church, but I never wished to do so. 

When I had been married about two 
years, our church became overcrowded, 
and it was proposed to establish a 
branch organization in a distant part of 
the city. Dr. Cox called for volunteers 
to organize the new church, and as it 
was nearer our home we concluded to 
unite with them as charter members. 
It was named the Willoughby Street 
Church, and Rev. George Dufhteld 
was pastor. His wife was the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Willoughby, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who came to Brooklyn 
when a young man, and became very 
rich by marrying the daughter of a 
wealthy German; he wasa fine, aristo- 
cratic looking man, and in my childhood 
days was dubbed “Lord” Willoughby. 
His youngest daughter was united in 
marriage with Henry Pierrepont, who 
was for some time our minister to Eng- 
land. She was the most beautifu! and 
queen-like woman I ever knew; she 
would grace any court in Europe. She 
was a fine representative of American 
womanhood. 

Mr. Dufheld preached here about six 
years and on receivinga callto the 
Bloomington Church, New Jersey, he 
left, andthe enterprise was given up. 
The most of us wentto the South 
Brooklyn Church of which Dr. Speer 
was pastor and from which we took our 
letters of dismissal when we came to 
California in fifty-two. 

From 1825 to 1836, the village of 
Brooklyn grow rapidly and it then 
received its city charter, which was 
duly celebrated. We were a Sabbath 
keeping community, and the building 
of churches kept pace with the increase 
of population. 

The Second Presbyterian Church was 
built on Clinton street near Fulton. 
Rev. Dr. Spencer was pastor for many 
years. There was a small church near 
the Navy yard, the pastor of which was 
a young man named Lewis. The 
Church of the Pilgrims wason Henry 
street, near my home, which was on 
Garden street. Rev. Dr. Storrs was 
called to this church. He was a very 
able man, and was there many years. 
We often went to hear him. We also 
heard old Dr. Bethune preach there. 
All the other denominations built new 
churches until there were so many that 
Brooklyn was called ‘‘the city of 
churches.” Someof the most learned 


and talented men in America have 
been located there, and their power 


and influence have been felt all over 
the land. 


(To Be Continued. ] 
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WHAT DO WE 10ST NEED? 


|For THe DENT. } 

Under the auspices of the Highland 
Grange there has lately been held a 
Summer School of Agriculture and 
Economics. Having been held two 
weeks in a grove on the Adams place at 
Highland, it was adjourned to meet and 
finish in the Assembly room of the Nor- 
mal School at San Jose. Able men and 
women were present, and professors 
from Stanford and Berkeley, who lec- 
tured twice each day, which was fol- 
lowed by discussion and exchange of 
views from those present. Those who 
kindly gave time and labor to the work 
will know that their efforts have been 
appreciated, and that they leave with 
the gratitude and high regard of all. 
There is good ground for the hope and 
expectation that much improvement 
along various lines, such as roads, dwell- 
ings, improved methods in raising and 
marketing fruits, etc., will follow as a 
result of this Summer School, and espec- 
ially if it should be permanently estab- 
lished, as we hope it may. 

This country, (of which Highland may 
be taken as the center) is one of rare 
fertility and beauty. It is a privilege 
not only to live, but tolive here. And 
we should be sadly lacking in gratitude 
if we do not greatly wish to do what we 
can inreturn. It is said in 1 Cor. ili. 9, 
‘Ror we are laborers together with God.” 
The truth of this all tillers of the soil at 
once see, as they reflect that He who 
sends rain and sunshine is not only 
working with them, but is doing a large 
part of the work. This is His world. 
As we come to think of it, it is more 
completely His than anything we call 
ours can be ours. The child can look 
on the land which surrounds his father’s 
dwelling and say, ‘ This belongs to my 
father,’’ but in afar higher and more 
absolute sense it belongs to Him who is 
the Father of usall. It is a great priv- 
ilege, and should be a great joy, not only 
to realize that we are working with Him, 
but that He would have us who are on 
the soil do thorough and faithful work; 
we know this because He gives a greater 
reward to this kind of tillage in all ordi- 
nary cases. 

This realization when complete, (as it 
may be.) will deliver those who have it 
from a great deal of anxiety and worry, 
viz that which relates to fear about 
the weather. After we have done our 


part and have attended to all that can 


be effected by human skill, industry 
and perseyerance, we may as well rest 
the matter, and be assured that if God 
does not send heat and cold, rain and 
sunshine as we could wish, that He has 
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good reasons for it, although He does 
not tell us. Still, if things are, or ap- 
pear to be, coming to a serious pass, we 
are allowed the privilege of petition. 
In the midst of a great drouth, President 
Finney, of Oberlin, Ohio, prayed for 
rain. It was at a Thursday lecture in 
the Chapel where the people were as- 
sembled as they were accustomed to do. 
Things were all dry and parched up 
and no encouraging sign as they went 
in. This remarkable man, who was so 
successful as an evangelist, was deeply 
distressed at the situation; with hum- 
ble confession of unworthiness he 
prayed that the needed rain might no 
longer be withheld—and it was not. 
The rain began to come before the 
meeting closed. and the ground, (as 
well as some of those returning home.) 
received a plentiful shower. 

In submission to the Divine Will, 
(which reason and good sense would 
dictate), let us ask for rain, or fair 
weather, as the case may be, or for any 
other desired thing, knowing that He 
who has made and arranged all things 
from the beginning, hears us, and will 
gladly do what we want if it is onthe 
whole, best. 


But there is a class of things which 
all may ask for, and which all most 
need, which will certainly be bestowed. 
Matt. vii. 7: ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye'shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you’; and a little 
further on, “If ye then being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to 
them that ask Him.” It is implied, of 
course, that (of our own free will and 
purpose) we desire and seek the same 
things that He does,—that we are in 
other words, Ais children. We learn 
from the teachings of Christ, that He 
is seeking to eradicate sin from the 
world, and establish the reign of love 
in its stead; 72. e., that God has set 
up a kingdom, which has its seat 
within us as individuals, when we 
freely and heartily choose to love Him 
supremely, and our neighbors as our- 
selves, and are earnestly endeavoring 
to come into that state of mind and 
of heart, as a permanent and settled 
thing. And it will have its seat ina 
community when the ruling influences 
in that community, social, industrial, 
economical, and moral, are on the side 
of God, when absolute honesty, truth- 
fulness, equity, and purity of life do 
there prevail. Here is aman who has 
long had the confidence of the com- 
munity, has education and rare talents, 
stands high in business circles, is en- 


trusted as a lawyer, with the business 
interests and property of widows and 
fatherless children. He has set his 
heart on being rich, speculates with 
that which is not his, loses all and ab- 
sconds. He brings misery and ruin on 
himself and those who trusted their 
property to his hands. Here is another 
young man who (to state it in a word) 
ruins his own character and that of a 
young woman who trusted him in an 
engagement of marriage. He was well 
educated, and had good examples set 
before him, but he chose to be a liber- 
tine. These things are occurring all the 
time, as are sins of other kinds, and are 
just what God, in the carrying on of His 
Kingdom is putting down and eradicat- 
ing, and His Kingdom doesn’t go on in 
any community, only so far and so fast, 
as this is thoroughly done. It is only 
so far as individual men, women, and 
youth become settled and grounded in 
absolute honesty,in purity of heart and 
lite, in an unselfish devotion to duty at 
home and abroad, in an endeavor to im- 
prove and make the most of the talents 
they have been endowed with—that 
the Kingdom advances. Now, there are 
means to be used by us fur the promo- 
tion ot this Kingdom from the beginning 
instituted and settled, one of which is 
prayer. 

What we now most need is a revival 
of pure and undefiled religion. An influ- 
ence from the Divine Spirit, which shall 
be felt by all classes, young and old, 
which shall pervade, waken up, and 
convert or reconvert the whole com- 
munity, in every nook and corner, so 
far as they are susceptible to the truth. 
The way to secure this general and 
powerful descent of the Holy Spirit in 
His converting and purifying influence 
—is first, united earnest, and persistent 
prayer. 

When the ancient Prophet was di- 
rected to tell the Israelites of great spir- 
ual reformations that were to take place 
among them, he was also to say, ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord God, I will yet for this 
be ingutred of by the house of Israel to 
do it for them.”’ (Ezekiel xxxvi. 37.) 
Then how often did Christ speak of 
prayer, and tell us to be carves? in it, as 
illustrated by a friend going to a friend 
at midnight for three loaves of bread. 
(Luke xi. 5-8;) as also to be persevering, 
which was illustrated by the parable of 
the unjust judge, (Luke xviii. 1-8.) 
Prayer of this kind, (accompanied by 
works to correspond) has been often 
followed by most remarkable answers, 
all along in the history of the past. THE 
OcCIDENT has lately presented some. 
In the number for July 11, 1895, there 
is an article on the fourth page, entitled 
“The Revival in America,’’ which will 
bear reading more than once, besides 
being thoughtfully reflected on, what an 
untold blessing to this region, the Pa- 
cific Coast, the whole United States 
should there be in store in the near fu- 
ture, and in answer to prayer a descent 
of the Divine Spirit which should 
awaken, convert, purify and uplift all 
the people, north, south, east and west, 
7. e., all whose minds and hearts are sus- 
ceptible and open to the truth. What- 
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ever there may be in store, in the coun- 
cils of infinite wisdom, we cannot now 
understand, but we know that in every 
case, individual, and especially, united 
effort-as in a church, that “the effectual 
and fervent prayer of the righteous 
availeth much.” (James v. 16.) 

Of late years, men of inventive genius 
have so used their powers as to have 
produced machines, which to stand and 
look at them in action, seem to be en- 
dowed with intelligence, so powerful 
are some of them, performing with ease 
work that it would require many human 
hands to accomplish. So finely adjusted 
are some of them, that they run on rap- 
idly and silently, with the least possible 
friction;—it reminds us of how things 
would run in the higher department of 
society and of life when God in answer 
to prayer has taken hold of things, and 
we had become “workers together with 
Him.’’ Churches would then be built 
up rapidly and become centers from 
which would issue light and truth and 
spiritual quickening for many. There 
would not be as many churches as there 
are now, especially in small country 
places; ministers would be like Barna- 
bas, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, 
and the will of God would begin to be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. 


WHY AM I A PRESBYTERIAN? 


BY REV. G. H. WHITEMAN. 


One of the greatest needs of the times 
is loyalty to the church of our choice. 
Loyalty, not bigotry. There are many 
who fail to distinguish between the 
two. Bigotry is born of ignorance. 
He who is best informed as to the faith 
and polity held by the different 
branches of the Church Militant, is gen- 
erally the one, who while he isin love 
with his own, yet has breadth enough 
to tolerate and esteem others. A thing 
to be deplored is that many are igno- 
rant of the history, government and 
doctrines of their own church, unable 
to define their reasons for the prefer- 
ence of one more than another. Many 
are like a good man who once said to 
the writer, “I donot know what I am. 
I do not know whether I am a Catholic, 
Methodist, Presbyterian or Baptist.’’ 
Such a condition generally results ina 
person’s non-identity with any church, 
or if inside a denomination, a state of 
unrest, sometimes resulting in ve/igtous 
trampism,,if I may coin an expression, 
‘‘a wandering to and fro,” and a ‘‘going 
up and down in the earth” through the 
different religious denominations. As 
bigotry is born of ignorance, so loyalty 
is the child of intelligence, and in order 
that we may be able to answer satisfac- 
torily the question at the head of this 
paper, I will endeavor to glance at 
some of the distinctive features of Pres- 
byterianism. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant one, is its loyalty to the Word 
of God. The Presbyterian Church 
stands for the Whole Bible. It was born 
by its founders claiming the God-given 
right to read the Scriptures for them- 
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selves. It holds tenaciously to the 
Word of God as being a/one the Rule of 
faith and practice. It believes in the 


eternal obligation of the law, and _ its. 


pulpits have never been afraid to de- 
clare boldly the “‘whole Counsel of God.” 
To the Presbyterians, the Bible alone is 
the supreme test; whatever is judged in 
the light of the word and testimony 
and is found wanting is by him dis- 
carded. This fidelity to God’s Word is 
the rock upon which the Presbyterian 
Church rests and the Bulwark of its 
safety. Itseeks not, asso many do, to 
read the Bible in the light of its own 
pet theories and practices, but on the 
contrary it tests all theories and reason- 
ings by the Word of God. It has been 
charged by some that the theology of 
the Presbyterian Church is harsh and 
out of date. 

True it isthat its doctrines such as 
the Soverignty of God, His eternal 
decrees, predéstination and election are 
passed over by some and repudiated by 
others; but are they not found in the 
Bible? Itis vain to hold the Presby- 
terian Church responsible for what is 
found in God’s Word, and to quarrel 
with it in its endeavor to explain these 
doctrines ‘‘so hard to be understood.” 
It appears as if other branches of the 
Christian Church have thrown the re- 
sponsibility of explaining these doc- 
trines of the New Testament upon the 
Presbyterians and then have blamed us 
when we have tried to do so. 

The very fact that the Presbyterian 
Church has not feared to lay hold of 
them shows that it stands for a whole 
Bible. Its adherents have always been 
a Bible-reading, a Bible-loving people. 
Faith in its teachings, and loyalty to 
its truths, were what led them to lay 
down their lives and seal their testi- 
mony with their blood, to cross un- 
known seas, brave dangers innumerable, 
and plant the standard of the cross 
where others feared to go; for the Pres- 
byterian Church has ever been a mis- 
sionary church. /7Azs feature is the 
outcome of faith in, and fidelity to, the 
commands of what to them is rever- 
ently held to be alone the Word of God. 
Again, I am a Presbyterian because the 
church stands for a New Testament 
form of goverment. 

It is with pride that we claim that 
our form of government is that of the 
Apostolic Church. Our ministers are 
New Testament bishops or Presbyters. 
Our elders and deacons perform the 
same functions as did those officers in 
the early church. Our ordination to 
the Gospel ministry is that of the New 
Testament, and is of one order only, 
which the Word alone warrants us in 
believing. Not only do we believe in 
its New Testament form, but we point 
with pride to the successful workings of 
our form of government. It is a wise 
system, in the fact of its protective 
principle. It gives not supreme power 
to the local or individual church as Con- 
gregationalism does, thus leaving the 
minister responsible alone and at the 
mercy of a disaffected and oftimes igno- 
rant minority. The Presbyterian Church 
government guards the pastor from un- 
reasonable churches in the fact that the 
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churches are responsible for their right 
doing to the Presbytery. This works a 
benefit to the churches themselves, by 
protecting them from unworthy and un- 
fit ministers. Every pastor being un- 
der the control, and a member, of the 
Presbytery, relieves the church of the 
responsibility of judging of his fitness 
toserve them. His ability and charac- 
ter are examined into by a court of his 
brethren to whom he holds his relation. 
This gives to the church a unanimity of 
teaching, for one standard governs all 
our Presbyteries, so that wherever one 
goes he may be sure of hearing the 
same gospel from a Presbyterian pulpit, 
for its ministry is not an irresponsible 
ministry with no check upon it when it 
goes astray in faith and practice The 
value of this double protection to pastor 
and church is seen in the purity of its 
ranks. We believe nochurch has less 
trouble and need to discipline its minis- 
ters than the Presbyterian, and we be- 
lieve this to be the result of our 
wise and strong system of government. 
Again, our system of church courts af- 
fords protection and appeal to all who 
may consider themselves aggrieved; 
first, the Session, second, the Presby- 
tery, then again the Synod, and last of 
all the General Assembly. 

Our government therefore saves us 
from two extremes; viz, that of Episco- 
pacy with arbitrary power vested in the 
Bishopric on the one hand, and liberty, 
which too often degenerating into loose- 
ness, is the outcome of the Independent 
or Congregational system on the other. 

Another distinctive feature of Pres- 
byterianism is its stand for an educated 
ministry. From the days of Calvin and 
Knox and other exponents of the sys- 
tem of theology called calvinistic down 
to the present time, there has been a 
long succession of enlightened and edu- 
cated ministers, whose scholarship has 
never been surpassed. It is one of the 
vital principles of Presbyterianism that 
its ministry shall be composed of care- 


.fully-prepared and well-trained men 


While we do not claim for ourselves a 
monopoly of such, yet we believe our 
mission amongst other things in the 
past has been to lift up a high standard, 
and influence other branches of the 
church of our Redeemer in the same di- 
rection. We have never had room for 
ignorant and uncultured men, believing 
that those who minister in the ‘‘Word 
and Doctrine’ should be “workman 
that need not to be ashamed,’’ rightly 
dividing the Word of truth. Through 
all the varying stages of the church’s 
history, this fact has not been lost sight 
of, that the man seeking admission 
into its ministry shall, in addition to be- 
ing soundly pious, be also fully quali- 
fied for the sacred office. 

It does not suddenly lay hands on any 
man, but seeks to try and prove those 
who present themselves—preferring at 
all times quality to quantity—believing 
that the few well-equipped will prove 
themselves of more lasting value and 
more potent for good than the many 
however earnest and well meaning, yet 
ill prepared or uzprepared for the ex- 
acting work and everincreasing respon- 
sibility of the pastorate, 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 15, 18905. 


The Cities of Refuge. Joshua xx. 1-9. 


BY GERTRUDE HUMPHREY. 


Golden Text.— Who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us. (Hebrews vi. 18). 

The tabernacle was set up at Shiloh, 
in the northern part of the section after- 
ward called Judea, where it remained 
until the ark of the covenant was taken 
by the Philistines. After the ark was 
recovered, it was set up at Kirjath- 
jearim, also in Judea, and remained 
there twenty years, until David re- 
moved it to its final resting place in 
Jerusalem. It was “before the Lord” 
in Shiloh that the final division of the 
land was made by lot, the forty-eight 
cities were appointed for the Levites, 
and the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh were dismissed 
to their homes on the east side of Jor- 
dan. As we have seen, the Israelites 
were very slow in conquering the pos- 
sessions given them. Not many of 
them had the spirit of Caleb. ‘‘How 
long are ye slack to goto possess the 
land which the Lord God of your fa- 
thers hath given you?”’ Joshua asked 
hem. ‘The Lord is not slack concern- 
ing His promise,” but we are slack in 
claiming the promise. 
Christ” is our motto, but alas, we do not 
go in and possess it. 

Six of the forty-eight cities set apart 
for the Levites were to be cities of 
refuge forthe manslayer who was not 
a willful murderer. These were: 
Kedesh in the northern part, Shechem 
in the middle, and Hebron in the south, 
on the west side of Jordan; Golan, 
Ramoth. and Bezer, at about equal dis- 
tanceson the east of Jordan. The 
roads leading to these cities were to be 
kept in order, that the one fleeing from 
hisangry pursuer might not be hindered 
in his flight, for if he were overtaken 
though it were just- outside the city, 
his life could be taken. There can be 
no real mercy without justice. Justice 
and judgment are the habitation of 
God’s throne, and mercy and truth go 
before His face. It was not to let the 
guilty go unpunished, but to save the 
guiltless that these cities were set apart. 
If, when the manslayer was brought 
before the congregation, it was shown 
that he had killed with intent, he was 
delivered up tothe avenger, who was 
among the Hebrews as among many 
tribes and nations in primitive times, 
the next of kinof the dead man. But 
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even when one was found worthy of 
being harbored in the city of refuge to 
which he had fled, he was safe only as 
he remained within the city or its sub- 
urbs, and he must remain there until the 
death of the high priest. If his own 
death occurred before that of the high 
priest, he must be buried there, and his 
body removed tothe family sepulchre 
only after the death of the priest. We 
are rapidly getting away from the idea 
of the sacredness of human life which 
the ancient Hebrews held under God’s 
tuition. Itwas not a light thing for 


them to take life even by accident. No 
nation will ever prosper which does 
lightly esteem the life originated »y the 
breath of Almighty God. Lawlessness 
in this particular will be followed by 
lawlessness in all directions. 


LESSON POINTS. 


These cities of refuge in ancient times 
were only for those who were guiltless 
in this one particular, but our city of 
refuge is for all. “I came not tocall the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 
There is no sin so great that the sinner 
cannot there find pardon and mercy. 
Job said, in the time of his great afflic- 
tion, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer (Vin- 
dicator, Avenger) liveth.’’ Under the 
old order, the next of kin avenged by 
slaying the guilty; Christ, our next of 
kin,our Elder brother, avenges by being 
slain for the guilty, the just for the un- 
just. He is not only our Refuge, but 
the High Priest who ever liveth to in- 
tercede for us, and with whom there is 
always safety from the wrath pursuing 
s. Noone is excluded from Him, for 
‘whosoever’ is written on the outside 
of the door of divine mercy.” These 
cities of refuge were to be kept easy of 
access, with the gates of the city always 
open, day and night; but if they could 
be easily reached by the pursued, they 
could be easily reached by the pursuer, 
and it was possible for the one fleeing 
to be well on his way and still be over- 
taken. 

No such weary way must we flee who 
wish to escape from the consequences of 
sin. ‘The Lordis nigh unto all them 
that call upon Hin, to all that call upon 
Him in truth.” There was no refuge 
for the manslayer outside the city of 
refuge during the life of the high priest. 
So long as our great High Priest shall 
live, there will no way of escape be 
found for the sinner other than that 
already devised. “Neither is there sal- 
vation in any other: for there is none 
other name under Heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.’’ 
There was no time to be lost in starting 
for the city of refuge. If a man who 
was at work inthe field or the wood 
were so unfortunate as to inflict a fatal 
injury upon a fellow-workman, he must 
drop everything, and stopping not to 
bid his family farewell, gird himself for 
the race, intent only on reaching the 
promised safety. Even so, we have no 
promise of anything but the present, in 
which to seek pardon. ‘Vow is the ac- 
cepted time, zow is the day of salvation.” 
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With September our thoughts turn to 
our beloved missionaries and the work 
for Christ in Japan. 

Under date of July 31st, Mrs. Naylor, 
of Kanazawa, writes our secretary that 
she has suffered from a severe attack of 
la grippe but is fast recovering. 

She also tells that the girls’ school at 
that station closed its year in March. 

The graduating class, the smallest 
they had ever had, but each girl had 
learned to know and confess Christ. 
She says: “One had everything to op- 
pose her in her faith by parents and 
relatives, and nothing to encourage her, 
but her faith triumphed at last.” 

Her ftriends were determined she 
should never be known as a Christian, 
and stoutly refused her oft repeated re- 
quests for their consent to her baptism, 
but finally the /as¢ week before her 
graduation they yielded and gave their 
full consent, in direct answer to prayer 
as weall felt, and on the last Sabbath 
she was with us, we had the joy of see- 
ing her received into the church. There 
were grateful hearts in that little con- 
gregation among those who had so often 
prayed with and for her that she might 
have this privilege of confessing Christ 
before the world. 

Our hearts have followed her with 
solicitude since her return to her hea- 
then home—a village in which there is 
not a Christian but herself, and a very 
hotbed of Buddhism. * * * * * 

The village in which this young lady 
lives isno less than a half day’s ride in 


jinriksha from Kanazawa. 


While I was ill, an invitation came to 
Miss Shaw and myself from her parents 
to come out and spend the day in their 
home. AsI could not go, another of 
our ladies accompanied Miss Shaw. 

They were the first foreigners to visit 
this village, and were of course, objects 
of curiosity. * * * The ladies car- 
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ried Bibles and tracts with them, and 
found many opportunities of telling the 
‘‘good news” to others outside the im- 
mediate family of our pupil. They 
found the father in this home earnestly 
studying the Bible, the daughter giving 
him help. * * * Who can know 
what the fruits of this one Christian 
life may be—surely her light is already 
shining for Christ in this dark village. 

At the Monday morning meeting of 
August 26th, Mrs. Robbins, the leader, 
read the 84th Psalm, dwelling especially 
on the 7th verse: “They go fromstrength 
to strength.” 

Several visitors were present, among 
whom were Mrs. White and Mrs. Park 
from Stockton; Mrs. Canfield and little 
daughter, Miss Cooley of Marysville, 
Miss Kennedy from Embudo, New 
Mexico, and Mrs. Loyal L. Wirt, sister- 
in-law of Mrs. Peoples, from East Oak- 
land. 

Earnest prayer was offered for the 
recovery to health and strength of our 
beloved missionary, Miss Culbertson, 
who is with a friend out of town for a 
brief resting spell after a recent illness. 
Petitions were also offered for the mil- 
lion dollar fund of the Assembly Board. 


“They go from strength to strength.’’ 
Surely, we believed that ‘‘His strength 
is made perfect in weakness,” when we 
sat back to listen to a missionary from 
the far-away land of the Laos, Mrs. 5S. C. 
Peoples, wife of the doctor, first at 
Chieng Mai, then Lakawn, and now at 
Nan. How well we know them by 
name, and little Ray who writes, through 
his mamma, to the children of Over 
Sea and Land. 

It was hard to reconcile the story of 
this brave woman’s work and hardships 
with the sight of her slight frame, when 
we tried to imagine ourselves with her 
in the little boat, going five hundred 
miles by river, where no white woman 
had ever been before, through the 
mountains, over rapids and rushing 
cascades, slowly struggling back from 
the gates of death, as she was brought 
out of the wilds on her way home, leav- 
ing husband and little boy behind. 

The thrilling talk can only be touched 
upon in this brief article—how she met 
with favor with the Queen through her 
art of bread making, and how she trained 
many natiye girls to be good cooks. 

Mrs. Peoples’ servant, Itui, was one 
of the means of saving her life on the 
long journey down the river, by pro- 
curing with difficulty, food that she 
could eat. 

Christian natives have a gzsat influ- 
ence over the people, and are not slow 
to witness for Christ. 
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Of the Industrial Farm, started by Dr. 
Peoples, and the hospital work, we can 
only give a hint, but must mention the 
facts connected with their first year’s 
work, when, though actually suffering 
from lack of food during a famine, and 
living on a little rice and brown sugar, 
Dr. Peoples was entirely successful in 
his improvised hospital in the open air 
under a tree, and did not lose a single 
patient. Mrs. Peoples asked that prayer 
be offered for her and the work, and 
said that they are calling for mission- 
aries for the hill tribes who are waiting 
and anxious for the Gospel. 

Who will carry them the bread of 
life ? 
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AN ALASKAN MISSIONARY. 


BY MELDON. 


Overwork has again brought our val- 
ued Alaskan missionary, Mrs. A. R. Mc- 
Farland, to this region. She was en- 
abled to leave by the presence at her 
station of the parents of Miss Baker, 
the assistant in the Home. 


Mrs. McFarland came down in June 
as far as Tacoma where an operation 
was found necessary for her recovery. 
When she was strong enough to travel, 
she came on to Portland, arriving at the 
home she was to visiton August rst, 
nineteen years from the day she first 
started from the same city for the new 
field of Alaska. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the initiative step may be re- 
called by some—how Dr. Lindsley, of 
sacred memory around ‘the Bay,’’ as 
well as in our own city and region, had 
yearned for years over that neglected 
territory, and at last his prayers were 
answered inthe person of Mrs. McFar- 
land, whom he sent at hisown expense, 
as the Board was not yet prepared to 
take up the work. 

She was a member of his church here, 
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although until a few months before she 
had been engaged in missionary work 
among the Indians of Idaho. Indeed, 
all her life has been consecrated to mis- 
sionary work on the frontier, first among 
white people, then in New Mexico, then 
among the Nez Perces. Even the few 
months in Portland after her husband’s 
death in Idaho and before her departure 
for Alaska were filled with self-denying 
efforts for the uplifting of her unfor- 
tunate sisters. 

Many are familiar with the noble 
work carried on in the Homes for boys 
and girls in Alaska. Mrs. McFarland 
was the pioneerin this style of effort 
and her entrance upon the wretched- 
ness and vileness of Fort Wrangel so- 
ciety was the beginning of a revolution 
in the lives of the ignorant na- 
tives, too often deceived and abused 
by their so-called ‘‘white” brothers. In 
those early days real courage also was 
required to withstand not only evil- 
minded white men but the Indians 
themselves, who clung doggedly to the 
ancient customs. And why should 
they not? Can we blame them for not 
instantly and gracefully yielding time- 


honored traditions handed down 
through many generations? Would we 
do so? 


The burning of the Home at Fort 
Wrangel resulted in Mrs. McFarland’s 
spending some years atthe head of a 
similar institution at Sitka. Seven 
years ago she removed to Howkan, 
where there had preceded her Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Gould. Mrs. Gould and Mrs. 
McFarland are sisters. The place is on 
a remote island facing the Pacific Ocean 
and two hundred and fifty miles from 
Fort Wrangel,the nearest point touched 
by regular steamers. This seclusion 
has its advantages in its effect on the 
natives whom they are trying to benefit 
but works much hardship to the mis- 
sionaries, who have to travel that long 
distance on a small craft without ac- 
commodation, if for any reason they 
are obliged to reach the outer world be- 
tween the semi-annual trips of the 
steamer to their distant port. Many . 
times they have endured severe and 
dangerous illness and no_ physician 
near. Mrs. McFarland spent part of 
her convalescent dayS in Portland in 
preparing her order for six months pro- 
visions for her large family. If any- 
thing is forgotten or some new require- 
ment arises in the interim the little 
monthly steamer which brings the mail 
from Fort Wrangel, will also convey 
the freight, but the charges are so great 
as to be almost prohibitory. 

Their seclusion has been broken in 
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upon, however, by the advent of a can- 
nery which brings a pleasant family in- 
to their neighborhood. 

They are not near enough, however, 
to chat through the palings of the fence, 
nor run over to borrow a drawing of 
tea. The cannery is ¢hirty miles from 
Howkan. 

While in Portland, Mrs. McFarland 
was the guest of her old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorburn Ross. She was pro- 
hibited by her physician from address- 
ing missionary meetings, but in private 
conversation related many interesting 
incidents attending her work in other 
fields as wellasin Alaska. A lady tour- 
ist. who touched at their lonely island, 
remarked, “How do you occupy your 
time? You must havea great deal of 
leisure for reading.” Poor soul! Let 
us not laugh at her small conception of 
a missionary’s life, but only hope that 
ere this she has subscribed for one of 
our church magazines or has read “The 
Bishop's Conversion.’’ In this connec- 
tion it might be interesting to state that 
Mrs. McFarland’s “spare time’’ is spent 
in systematizing the daily care and rou- 
tine of a family of sixty-four! And 
these are both boys and girls of all ages 
and‘all degrees uf separation from hea- 
thenism. She has but the one assistant, 
though fortunately another is expected 
soon. The children do much of the 
work; but is it alight task to see that 
they doit? Sixty-four pairs of stock- 
ings to darn a week! Sixty-four baths 
to be superintended, and yet this cleans- 
ing operation is all performed and the 
buildings scrubbed and put in apple-pie 
order for the day of rest, between Satur- 
day’s breakfast and lunch. Any one, 
who like the writer has been a guest of 
this faithful house-mother, knows that 
everything must be immaculate. What 
grand training for these dusky children 
of the forest! Let us hope they appre- 
ciate it, and surely the developments of 
eternity will amply reward this self- 
denying woman and her coadjutors. 

PORTLAND, OREGON, Aug. 15th, 1895. 
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UTAH AND MORNMONIS/S1. 


There has been no time in the history 
of Utah when our Missions have been 
so necessary and important, or fraught 
with greater dangers, than to-day. Our 
mightiest efforts and energies should be 
newly aroused and put into immediate 
action. The hydra-headed monster of 
Mormonism, polygamy, false teachings 
and ignorance, with their train of evils, 
is showing itself anew, bolder and more 
d$ ant than ever before. 
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Our rulers and people have been too 
sadly at ease these few years past un- 
der their pretense of having abandoned 
polygamy and become more amenable 
toourlaws. Their soothing potion has 
worked well; and while we have been 
thus at ease, they have been laying 
deep their plans and fortifying them- 
selves for a bold revolt when the oppor- 
tune time is theirs; and which time 
seems to be the very present. There is 
no changed attitude of the Mormon 
Church; polygamy still flourishes, and 
is getting bolder every day, despite all 
promises and pretenses toward a refor- 
mation, and despite what our politicians 
may have said tothe contrary. While 
they may have been blinding the eyes 
of the public by professions of loyalty, 
and abandoning former practices, they 
have been entrenching themselves more 
strongly than ever in their evil ways. 
Many achuckle have they had amongst 
themselves of how they have fooled 
Uncle Sam and his leaders, and softened 
their hearts toward them. Says our 
Home Mission Monthly, ‘‘ The only dif- 
ference between the Mormon Church of 
to-day and ten years ago, it then acted 
the part of the lion, and now itis acting 
the part of the fox. Instead_of being 
open and bold before the world in its 
evil practices as formerly, it is now sly 
and cunning and deceitful before the 


world, while before its own people it 


assumes an air of boldness and bravado 
which would astonish the innocent 
statesmen of the East, should they take 
the trouble to visit them in disguise. 


In general educational matters there 
has been a great change the past 
eighteen monthsin favor of Mormonism. 


The present Governor of Utah has ap- 
pointed trustees for the public institu- 
tions who are favorable to the Mormons. 
The State University and State Agri- 
cultural College, and the State Reform 
School are now manned bv faithful 
Mormon presidents! and other positions 
in these institutions are fast falling into 


_thehandsof the Mormons. It should bean 


awakening factthat inthe State Agricul- 
tural College, which receives $25,000 a 
year from the United States government, 
the Gentile professors have all been noti- 
fied that they would be retired at the end 
of the current year. One year ago, ali the 
professors of the College proper were 
well educated men and women from 
eastern colleges—most of them Chris- 
tians. Next year they will all be Mor- 
mons, or subservient tools of the Mormon 
Church. They used to counsel their 
young people against attending the 
State University when it was under the 
ontrol of Gentile trustees ndprofes- 


sors. But now, under its changed atti- 
tude, they urge them to go!! 

The Mormans are very anxious to 
get rid of our mission schools. They 
say, could they but stop the influence 
exerted over their children, they would 
haye nothing to fear, for there is no 
danger of an adult Morman being 
converted by all the preaching in the 
world. They are awakening to the 
fact that our Mission schools have made 


great inroads upon the ranks of ‘their 
young people, and they are making a 
desperate effort to recover the ground 
they have lost. Hence this isthe most 
important time in the history of our 
Mission schools in Utah. A crisis is 
upon us. While we need to battle 
valiantly with the foe with more schools, 
more work and consecrated workers for 
Christ and our native land, our hands 
and the work already established are 
crippled and well nigh discouraged be- 
cause of the lack of means to go forward. 
The terribly embarrassed, financial and 
debt-burdened condition of our Home 
Board is appalling, and we need to re- 
double our efforts, prayers and gifts if 
we ever intend to wipe out this plague 
spot from our land. 

Should not we work for Christ with 
something of the same energy which 
they do against light, law and liberty? 
Their’s is the most perfect organization 
in the world, and the growth of Mor- 
manism is appalling. They are glean- 
ing their converts from every nation in 
the world, and even from our. own 
States nota few. Particularly are they 
making ready dupes and victims 
amongst the ignorant, innocent moun- 
tain people of the South. Their gilded 
promises of free houses, farms, ease 
and wealth, if only they will leave all 
and go with them to “Zion,” are mak- 
ing thousands of willing captives, only 
when too late to find their unutterable 
and sad mistake by the wretched lies 
and deceit practiced upon them. 

May the Lord open our eyes and 
hearts to a right understanding of the 
situation, and make us willing to wage 
the war which shall overthrow this 
monstrous evil in our midst. 

Mrs. QO. T. JOHNSON. 
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Family Circle. 


INTROSPECTION. 


“’Tts a good thing sometimes to be alone, 

Sit calmly Gown and look self in the face, 

Ransack the heart, search every secret place, 

Prayerfully uproot the baneful seeds there 
sown, 

Pluck out the weeds ere the full crop is grown, 

Gird up the loins afresh to run the race, 

Foster all noble thoughts, cast out the base, 

Thrust forth the bad, and make the good 
thine own. 

Who has the courage thus to look within, 

Keep faithful watch and ward with inner eyes, 

The foe may harass, but can ne’er surprise, 

Or over him ignoble conquest win, 

O! doubt it not,if thou wouldst wear the crown, 

Self, baser self, must first be trampled down. 

— Selected. 
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ALONG THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


BY EVERETTE REY. 


[Continued J 

Doing right and trying to do right. 

Many people, when asked if they are 
doing their duty, will answer: Well, 
I am trying to do what is right. We 
rightly have such a detestation of Phar- 
isaism that we try to reach the opposite 
extreme of humility; but there is an 
affectation of humility which is just as 
reprehensible as Pharisaic pride. If, 
with absolute sincerity, we search our 
hearts we shall see that “trying to do 
right” is often only religious shiftless- 
ness. We have notthe moral courage 
to make a thorough, hearty consecration 
of all our time and service to the Lord, 
with all the renunciation of dearest 
desires that it may imply; nor, indeed, 
sufficient to pray that we may be helped 
to reach that point. So we give our 
consciences the salve of “trying to do 
right” forthe thorough going “As for 
me, I will serve the Lord.” Being 
“poor in spirit’? must not be confounded 
with poverty of spirit. 

“I will allure her, and bring her unto 
the wilderness, and speak comfortably 
unto her.” It is not alone idolatrous 
Israel who must be allured into the wil- 
derness that her Lord may speak “unto 
her heart,” and teach her lessons which 
have not been learned amid the distrac- 
tions of an active, prosperous life, which 
has tended to the forgetfulness of any- 
thing beyond the “temporal things” 
which are ‘‘seen.’’ 


ALL GLORIOUS WITHIN. 


Should it not be possible at all times 
to recognize us who are the sons and 
daughters of God, adopted into the 
family of the King of kings, that we so 
might win homage for Him whose 
Name has been called upon us? When 
Stephen was before the Jewish council 
on trial for his life, those who were 
present saw his face “asit were the face 
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of an angel.’’ When Stephen’s Master 
was on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
the glory that shone from Him convinced 
His disciples with Him that He was 
their divine Lord beyond any peradven- 
ture. Notin the case of Stephen, not 
in the case of Christ, nor is it to be in 
ourselves a glory that is super-imposed, 
like the halo which the old masters put 
around the heads of their saints. ‘The 
King’s daughter is all glorious w7thin.” 
It is the “beauty of holiness,” and that 
is character, heart beauty, not external 
radiance. It is not too high an ideal 
for us tostrive after. We are to be like 
Him, our Elder Brother. Let us not 
cheat ourselves and defraud Him whose 
we are by being satisfied with anything 
less. 
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‘*WOrIAN’S CLASSIC.’’ 

The “New Woman” hasnot yet reached 
China, at least the new Chinese woman 
hasnot. Forthe past three hundred years 
the book of books for Chinese women 
has been one with the above title. We 
fear that most of our girls and young 
women will smile rather scornfully at 
the rules which follow, which we copy 
for THE OccIpDENT readers from the 
Christian Observer. They were trans- 
lated for that paper by Mrs. Annie H. 
Patterson of Hsu Chien, China. 

The “Woman’s Classic’ begins with 
such commands as: 

_ Rise early, wrap your head and sweep 
the floors, then comb hair, wash face, 
and sew or embroider. 

Do not talk with idle men who come 
to the house. The neighbor women 
and relations that come, treat cour- 
teously. 

In conversation do not gossip about 
the neighbors, that Mr. Chany’s family 
is Jong and Mr. Li’s short, or that girl is 
ugly and this one pretty. Alsodo not 
talk or laugh loud. 

When walking, be erect, and when 
standing, as in a doorway, do not lean 
upon it for support. 

Then follows advice to girls about 
neatness, keeping their feet bound, 
learning to sew, etc. 

From fourteen to twenty years of 
age, they are expected to stay within 
doors and learn to be women, according 
to the following rules: 

1. Honor parents, because Heaven is 
a witness, and the grace of parents is as 
deep as Heaven and earth. 

2. Reverence brothers and other mem- 
bers of the family. 

3. Be economical. 


4. Prepare food well, and save the 
best for parents. 


T5 


5. Be cleanly. 

6. Do not covet even a thread of silk 

7. Be humble; the wife is not to rule 
the husband. 

8. Help in managing household af- 
fairs; do not use money that is laid by. 

9. Be clean in life, as a pearl. 

10. Attain to perfect womanhood 
which consists of the following: 

At home, listen to father, and let him 
select your husband; live with your 
husband and hear him; if he dies, your 
eldest son must manage affairs. 

Also, she must have the four virtues: 

1. Good morals. 

2. Good appearance—which is more 
than having face chalked and painted. 

3. Good words. 

4. Industry. 

And here aresome furtherinstructions 
from this book : 

Do not listen to neighbors’ wrangles. 

Why is it you have ears pierced, but 
to remind you to keep a guardover your 
ears, and not hear Mr. Chang’s side of a 
dispute, and then Mr. Li’s? 

Why do you wear a skirt and a waist, 
but to show you are not equal with your 
husband. You must not be as a crow- 
ing hen. 

Why do you bind your feet? Not 
only because pretty as a bow, but that 
you may stay at home. 

After marriage she must reverence 
father and mother-in-law, and try to 
keep peace in the family. (Sons in 
China bring their wives to live at their 
father’s house.) 

Then follow various rules similar to 
those already given. 


I will not fear what man shall do un 
to me.—Heb. 13:6. 


Casting all your care upon Him, for 
He careth for you.—1 Peter 5:7. 


THE 
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Our Little Men and 
Women. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


— 


There’s a tender Hastern legend, 
In a volume old and rare, 

Of the Christ-child in His garden, 
Walking with the children there. 


And it tells—this strange, sweet story— 
(True or false, ah, who shall say?) 
How a bird with broken pinion 
Dead within the garden lay. 


And the children, childish cruel, 
Lifted it by shattered wing, 

Shouting, “Make us merry music ; 
Sing, you lazy fellow, sing.’ 


But the Christ-child bent above it, 
Took itin His gentle hand, 

Full of pity for the sufferin 
He alone could understand. 


Whispered to it—oh, so softly! 
Laid His lips upon its throat, 
And the song- -life, swift returning, 
Sounded out in one glad note. 


ga away, on wings unwearied, 
Joyously it sang and soared; 
And "the ittle children kneeling. 
Called the Christ-child *Master—Lord.” 
— Selected, 


‘‘THE BIGGEST OF ALL.” 


“T wants the book, I wants it now,” 
cried baby Jess, her little face in an 
angry flush. She clutched at the big 
hook of pictures, with both chubby 
hands, but Wilfred, who was a whole 
eighteen months older than the little 
girl, held it fast, quite out of her reach. 

“Vou can’t have it,” he said in a loud 
voice, ‘’cause I’m the biggest.” 

“Tittle boy,’ said mamma, turning 
round from her sewing-machine, “which 
is the bigger, papa or mamma?”’ 

“Oh, papa is lots bigger,’’ said Wil- 
fred, ‘‘papa is most a mile bigger.” 

“And yet, when I come in the room,” 
said mamma, “he always gets up and 
gives me his chair.” 

Wilfred looked as if that were a 
strange thing that he never thought of 
before. 

“Which is the bigger,’’ asked mamma 
again, ‘“‘the earth or the sun?”’ 

“The earth,”’ said Wilfred, for he 
thought the sun was as about big as a 
wash-tub. 

‘“(), no!” mamma said, smiling, “the 
sun is many times bigger than the earth, 
yet it gives us light and heat; we don’t 
give the sun anything.” 

By this time Wilfred had become so 
interested in mamma’s story-talk, that 
he laid the picture-book on the floor, 
and came and stood by the sewing 
machine. 

‘‘What is the very biggest thing of all 
mamma?” he asked, watching her earn- 
estly, 
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Who do you think is the biggest 
thing, Wilfred?” said mamma. 


There was quiet fora while, and then 
the little boy said softly “God.” 


“Ves, God is the greatest thing we 
can think about, and he is always giv- 
ing, every where and to everybody.” 


Jess was happy and pleased now; she 
had the picture book all to herself. 
Wilfred looked at her with a little sigh, 
but he did not offer to take the book 
again. 

“The biggest must give things to the 
littlest,’ he said to himself, and went to 
hunt up hisscattered blocks. E. P. A. 


HOW THEY PRAY FOR THESISELVES. 


JUNEAU. 


During the past year eleven of the 
children in the Juneau Home have re- 
ceived baptism, thus showing to the 
world that they have received Jesus as 
their Savior. They are really trying to 
live Christian lives, but it is hard for 
them to do so amid their heathen sur- 
roundings, and they are easily tempted 
and led astray. 


A children’s prayer-meeting has been 
organized during the year. The follow- 
ing are extracts from some of their 
prayers at a recent meeting. One liitle 
boy prayed, ‘‘Lord, keep me from the 
temptation all the time and let me beat 
it.” Another prayed, “Lord, help meto 
do right and honor Thy word.’’ One 
little girl prayed, “Lord, make me a 
good girl.” Another, “Lord, keep me 
from doing bad things every time.” 
Another, “Lord, I thank you for the 
blood Thou hast given me to-day.” 


Remember, children you are to have 
ashare in bringing more of the little 
Alaskan boys and girls to Christ, and 
will you not, even while you may be 
away from home this summer, do some- 
thing to earn a little money to carry on 
work? You have read how they pray 
for themselves. Will you not pray for 
them, too?—Over Sea and Land. 


— 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


A NATIVE GIRL’S ESSAY. 


School life is for the young. Young 
people have good times during their 
school days, but we young people go to 
school, not only to have a good time, 
but to learn what is right, and to do 
good, and to talk English. Weare here 
in school so that we may have better 
lives when we go away from here. So 
we must not idle away our time, but we 
must work, and use our time well. We 


must try to learn all we can to tell our 
companions who have not been to 
school, about this good life. I try to 
keep it. I shall never forget it. This 
is the most precious time of our life. 
So we must keep it in our head. 

Why is it we have school life ? Well. 
we Thingit people never had schools 
among us before, and we didn’t know 
how to live right; now we have teachers 
to teach us how. It isin school we are 
getting strong. When we grow up, we 
will be the leaders of our people. I 
don’t think they know anything about 
the good life. No, they don’t; only we 
know, sO we must tell them about it. 
We must not forget what we have 
learned so quickly; we must keep it in 
our heads all the time. We know these 
old people don’t know anything about 
white man’s ways, and when we tell 
them they forget sosoon. They are too 
old to remember anything, so we must 
live this good way before them all the 
time so they cannot forget it. 

The school life is good in all ways. 
You know the white men like to have 
intelligent people to work for them— 
people who understand English—so we 
boys and girls will find more work and 
we will get better wages than our 
fathers and mothers did, because we 
know the English, and we know more 
about the white men’sways. When we 
go out of this school, we must carry with 
us what good and useful things we have 
learned. MARY R. KADASHAN. 

CHILKAT, Alaska. 

— rom the Northern Light. 


‘*TO SMOKE OR NOT TO SMOKE!’’ 


Here are some statistics taken from 
the Medical News, which our boys would 
do wellto read and ponder. The 
ical News says: ‘‘From the records of the 
senior class of Yale College, during the 
past eight years, the non-smokers have 
proved to have decidedly gained over 
the smokers in height, weight and lung 
capacity. All candidates for the crews 
and other athletic sports were non- 
smokers. The non-smokers were 20 per 
cent taller than the smokers, 25 per cent 
heavier, and had 62 per cent more lung 
capacity. In the graduating class of 
Amherst College of the present year, 
those not using tobacco have gained in 
weight 24 per cent over those using to- 
bacco, in height 37 per cent, in chest 
girth 42 per cent, while they have a 


greater average lung capacity by 8.26 
cubic inches. 


— 


‘The hope of the righteous shall be 
gladness.—Prov. x. 28. 


_-- +— 
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September 5, 1895. 


Communications should, be addressed to Miss 
Evelyn Howard Browne, Highland Park, Oak- 
and. 


DEAR KING’S DAUGHTERS OF CALI- 
FORNIA: We will take up this column 
where Miss Browne left it in her letter 
of two weeks ago, and talk of the San 
Francisco Orphanage, to which the or- 
der in this state is going to give somuch 
love and time and prayerful thought. I 
am sure this isa subject of which we 
shall not tire after frequently hearing of 
it. On the contrary our love and sym- 
pathy will grow with our knowledge of 
the very many little ones who must be 
cared for by charity. Cared for by 
charity! That has so unpleasant a 
sound that many object to it, but sup- 
posing we change the word “charity’’ to 
its equivalent “love.”’ Dependent upon 

love! Surely no one can object to that, 
" and that is what it really is. The meas- 
ure of our willingness to do for others as 
much as wecan is the measure of our 
love, not only love for them but for 
their Lord and ours. Now let us put 
this to a practical test and find out just 
how much real, self-denying love we 
have Here isthe opportunity. 

You will remember that Miss Browne’s 
plan was that allthe King’s Daughters 
of Presbyterian Churches in the state 
should unite to support a child in the 
orphanage for a year. That is eighty 
dollars. That does seem very little for 
so many to do, though of course it is 
better to begin with a little and get that 
safely done, rather than to attempt too 
much at once. It must not be forgot- 
ten, either, that each society is doing 
now a great deal of work, both in gen- 
eral benevolence and in home or foreign 
mission work; but Mrs. W. B. Noble, 
treasurer of the Orphanage Association, 
evidently believes in attempting great 
things at once. This is what she wrote 
me: 

“Tet me beg of you in your kindly 
efforts to help us not to set the standard 
so low. Surely eighty dollars a year, 
the support of one child, is not enough 
for all the King’s Daughters of this 
state to do. Our Society of the Pres- 
byterian Church of San Rafael, has 
pledged one hundred dollars for the 
present year, and have already paid in 
about two-thirds of the amount, and 
they are nearly all working girls who 
make their own living. And that of 
your own church (First of Oakland), 
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have already made your pastor a life 
member ($25), and have subscribed 
$26.50 to the Building Fund. 

We expect great things of the King’s 
Daughters in connection with our Or- 
phanage, and I trust you will set the 
Standard high; that you will induce 
strong societies to take a child as their 
own, and groups of weaker societies to 
do the same. We have little orphan 
girls still unassigned, and will have 
more coming in all the time, whom we 
will be glad to assign to societies or 
groups of societies.” 

What do yousaytothat young ladies ? 
Who will be the first to send me word 
that her society will take the entire sup- 
port of a child or will combine with 
other societies? If not that, please tell 
me how much your society will pledge. 
Do not curtail work you are already do- 
ing, but see if you cannot do more. 
“Expect great things from God; attempt 
great things for God” should be the 
motto of every one calling herself a sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ. There are two 
suggestive marginal readings in the 
seventh chapter of Isaiah. When 
Isaiah was sent to King Ahaz he was 
told to ask a sign of God, ‘‘ask it either 
in the depth, or in the height above,” or 
as the margin has it, ‘‘Makethy petition 
deep,’’ which corresponds with what 
David wrote in one of the Psalms, “Open 
thy mouth wide and I will fill it.” We 
cannot expect too much fromGod. The 
other reading referred to, the ninth 
verse of this same seventh chapter of 
Isaiah, gives our part in the matter: 
“Do ye not believe ? it is because ye 
are not stable;” which reminds us of 
James’ word on the same line: “He that 
wavereth is like the waves of the sea 
driven with the wind and tossed. Let 
not that man think that heshall receive 
anything of the Lord.’’ It is “in His 
Name” we work, and there is strength 
and courage in that sufficient for every- 
thing we may wish to do for Him. 

Please do not delay in this matter, but 
decide as soon as possible what you can 
do. “He givestwice who gives quickly.” 

GERTRUDE HUMPHREY. 
1266 FIFTH AVENUE, East Oakland. 


Church N ews. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


A communion service was recently 
held in “King’s Addition,” Spokane, in 
connection with the Sabbath-school 
there, which has been carried on for 
the past eighteen months by the wife of 
the pastor of the Centenary Church. 
Eight persons were received by confes- 
sion of Christ into membership in the 
Centenary Church, where their mem- 
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FREESIAS. 
BEAUTIFUL, FRAGRANT FLOWERS 


Plant now for Christmas and winter blooming. Splendid 
house plants. Grow well in open ground where it 
does not freeze. Good Bulbs, 10 cents per dozen. 3 doz. 


LAURA C. RALSTON, 
Box lI2, Station “D,” LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


25 cents. 


bership will remain for the present. In 
a year ortwo we hope for a separate 
organization in that part of the city. 


The Presbytery of Southern Oregon 
will meet in Roseburg on Tuesday, 
October 8th, at 9 o’clock A. M. 


F. G. STRANGE, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Spokane will meet 
at Davenport on Tuesday, September 
24th, at 11 A. M. 


T. C. ARMSTRONG, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Puget Sound will 
meet at North Yakima, Wash., on Tues- 
day, September roth, 1895, at 11 o’clock 
A. M. Gro. F. WHITWORTH, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Southern Dakota 


will meet at Kimball, S. D., September 
10, 1895, at 7:30 P.M. 
T. B. BouGHTon, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Walla Walla will 
meet at Prescott, Washington, Septem- 
ber 30th, at 7:30 P. M. 

D. O. GHORMLEY, S. C. 


The Presbytery of East Oregon will 
meet at Pendleton, Tuesday, October 
8th, 9 A. M. W.J. HucHEs, S. C. 


The Synod of Washington will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Tacoma, on the first Thursday of Octo- 
ber, A. D., 1895, at 7:30 P. M. 

J.C. WILLERT, S. C. 


The Synod of South Dakota meets in 
Brookings, S. D., on Thursday, October 
3, 1895, at 3 P.M. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod meets same 
place, October 4, 1895, at 9 A. M. 

HARLAN PAGE CARSON, S. C. 


At a special meeting of Iowa City 
Presbytery, Mr. Wm. B. Gage of Mal- 
com, Iowa, and son of Rev. John L. 
Gage, was received under care of Pres- 
bytery asa candidate for the ministry. 
Mr. Gage is a grandson of Rev. Wm. 
Gage, so long known in Chillicothe 
Presbytery, Ohio, and pastor of the old 
Concord Church over thirty years. 


The Presbytery of Los Angeles will 
meet September 24th, at 7:30 P.M., in 
the Boyle Heights Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal. P. D. YOUNG, S. C. 


The Presbytery of Oakland meets at 
Centerville, September oth, 1895, at 7:30 
Pp. M., opened with a sermon by Rev. S. 
S. Palmer, retiring Moderator. 

H. B. S.C. 


PRESBYTERIANS VISITING SAN FRANCISCO 
and desiring homelike entertainment, can find 
it at““THE GRAYSON,” 826 and 828 Powell St. 
corner Sacramento, at moderate charges. 

J. G. CHOWN, Proprietor 
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Christian Endeavor. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


How May We Help the Sunday-School and 
Get Help From It? Neh. 8: 1-12. 


BY ARTHUR W. KELLY. 


There is a notion to be found in some 
quarters that the Sunday-school is some- 
thing that can be outgrown, that one’s 
education there is finished as soon as 
school life comes to an end, if not be- 
fore. The first duty that young people 
owe to the Sunday-school is to prove 
very plainly by their acts and example 
that they see the utter falseness of any 
such notion. Much may be done by 
creating a general feeling that of course 
the Sunday-school is the natural and 
propery place for young people, that the 
time when one begins to talk of think- 
ing for one’s self is the time for testing 
one’s thinking by God’s word and for 
entering more deeply into its meaning, 
and that the season when one faces life’s 
problems is the season for learning the 
principles that make one’s way pros- 
perous. 


When this stand is seriously and 
thoughtfully taken, there cannot fail to 
be careful study of the truth that is to 
be learned. The daily reading of the 
Bible will furnish light that will be 
brought to the class, and studying les- 
sons with a view to their personal and 
practical bearings cannot fail to make 
the hour in the school room answer its 
real purpose. 

A school marked by such a spirit will 
draw scholars; and scholars that have 
such a spirit will not stop with making 
newcomers welcome when they come, 
but will be on the lookout to invite 
others whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity, and to seek lovingly for those 
that are absent. They will have loyal- 
ty to the school, will be eager to further 
the interest of its exercises and the suc- 
cess of all its lines of work, will remem- 
ber the cares and responsibilities that 
rest on officers and teachers, and will 
not forget to remember these daily in 
prayer that they may have wisdom for 
their labors, and that their work may be 
blessed. 

A purpose either to help the school 
or to gain real help from it will soon 
lead one to find a portion that can be 
sent to others. Some truth that has 
come home with new force will be given 
out again for others’ benefit in the 
prayer-meeting or during one’s daily 
work. There will be a wish to do more 
than merely to receive; and, when there 
is need of teachers,it will be counted a joy 
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to point others to the hidden treasures 
in God’s word. Those, too, will be re- 
membered that for any cause are unable 
to meet with others, and some way will 
be sought by which they may share in 
the fellowship of those that delight in 
searching the Scriptures together.— 
Golden Rule. 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 


[It is well that this platform should be kept before the 

es of all members of the Y. P. S.C. E., and that it 
should be known to all others. It was unanimously 
adopted at the great convention in Boston. —d. ] 


First and foremost, personal devotion 
to our divine Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. 

Second, the covenant obligation em- 
bodied in the prayer-meeting pledge, 
without which there can be no true So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor. 

Third, constant religious training for 
all kinds of service involved in the vari- 
ous committies, which—so many of them 
as are needed—are, equally with the 
prayer-meeting, essential to a Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 


Fourth, strenuous loyalty to the local 
church and denomination with which 
each society is connected. This loyalty 
is plainly expressed in the pledge; it 
underlies the whole idea of the move- 
ment, and, as statistics prove and pastors 
testify, is very generally exemplified in 
the lives of active members. Thus the 


Society of Christian Endeavor, in theory 


and practice, is as loyal a denominational 
society aS any in existence, as well.as a 
broad and fraternal inter-denominational 
society. 

Fifth, we reaffirm our increasing con- 
fidence in the interdenominational, 
spiritual fellowship, through which we 
hope, not for organic unity, but to ful- 
fill our Lord’s prayer “that they all may 
be one.” This fellowship already ex- 
tends to all evangelical denominations, 
and we should greatly deplore any 
movement, that would interrupt or im- 
peril it. 

Sixth, Christian Endeavor stands al- 
ways and everywhere for Christian 


citizenship. Itis forever opposed to 
the saloon, the gambling den, the 
brothel and every like iniquity. It 


stands for temperance, for law, for or- 
der, for Sabbath keeping, for a pure 
political atmosphere—in a word for 
righteousness. And this it does not by 
allying itself with a political party, but 
by attempting through the quick con- 
science of its individual members to per- 
meate and influence all parties and all 
communities. 


Seventh, that all moneys gathered by 
the various societies of Christian En- 


deavor for the cause of missions be al- 
ways sent tothe missionary boards of 
the special denomination to which the 
particular society belongs. 


And also Christian Endeavor officers 
and societies are affectionately reminded 
that appeals to them for money should 
come through their pastors and the ofh- 
cers of their churches, and when such 
appeals are addressed to the societies 
directly, they should be referred to the 
pastors and church officers for their ap- 
proval before being acted on by the 
societies. 


Also, that the causes to which the 
societies give should be those approved 
by the denominations to which the 
societies belong. Thus the societies 
avoid recognition and support of inde- 
pendent and irresponsible movements. 


Eighth, Christian Endeavor has for 
its ultimate aim a purpose no less wide 
and lofty than the bringing of the world 
to Christ. Hence itis an organization 
intensely evangelistic and missionary 
in its spirit, and desires to do all it may 
under the direction of the churches and 
the missionary boards for missionary 
extension the world around. 


These objects it seeks to accomplish, 
while it remembers that it is an influ- 
ence rather than an institution; that its 
united societies and its State, provincial 
and local unions have no legislative 
functions; that they can levy no taxes, 
and control no local society, which is 
always and only under the control of 
its own church. The duties of these 
unions are limited to matters of informa- 
tion, inspiration and fellowship. 

We rejoice in the growing friendli- 
ness of Christians, and in the fact that 
more and more as the true spirit of 
Christian Endeavor is understood in 
every evangelical Protestant denomina- 
tion, the world around, with but one or 
two exceptions, our fellowship is con- 
stantly growing larger. 


We believe that for the sake of 
Christian fairness and courtesy, in all 
denominations and all over the world, 
the Christian Endeavor principles should 
go with the name, and the name, either 
alone or in connection with a distinctive 
denominational name, should go with 
the principles. 

_ For the maintenance of these princi- 
ples of covenant obligation, individual 
service, denominational loyalty and in- 
terdenominational fellowship, we unit- 


edly and heartily pledge ourselves. 


“T am with thee, and no man shall set 
on thee to hurt thee.’’—<Acts xviii. ro. 


— 
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Literature of the Day. 


All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option o 
the Literary Editor. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“Two Hundred ‘Gathered Gems of 
Song and Story.’”’ Written and selected 
by H. L. Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings is well known as the ed- 
itor of Zhe Christian and Little Christian; 
also as author of the valuable Anti-Infi- 
del Library. His writings are always 
spiritual and truly devotional. They 
possess, besides, strong common sense 
and virility. This collection of songs 
and stories is made especially for young 
people and children, but will be unusu- 
ally useful to the Sunday-school teacher, 
the Christian Endeavor leader, and to 
all those who desire a store of bright 
and pathetic instances with which to 
‘point their morals.” Cloth and gold. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. Boston: 
Scriptural Tract Repository. H. L. 
Hastings, 47 Cornhill. 

“Many Voices,’’ or Carmina Sancto- 
rum. Evangelistic Edition, with 
tunes. Prepared by T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, D.D. Dr. Talmage in the pref- 
ace says: ‘‘With whole libraries of ex- 
cellent hymn books in existence, there 
wou'd be no excuse for this except that 
it is different from all others in being a 
combination of the old classic hymn- 
ology, and the modern chorus, the mar- 
riage of 1790 with 1890, the majesty of 
the one with the spontaniety of the 
other.” To this sufficient description, 
we may add, that the print is beauti- 
fully large and clear, and the music is 
given space enough to be easily read, a 
necessary requisite inahymnal. The 
binding is very tasteful and strong. 
Dark blue linen, lettered in gold and 
with red edges. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Publishers, 56 East Tenth street, New 
York. $6 per Ioo. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Lillian Whiting contributes to The 
Chautauqguan for September a sketch of 
the distinguished authoress Dora d’Is- 
tria. 


An interesting and well-considered 
essay on “The Writing of History,’’ by 
Protessor Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton, appearsin the Century for Septem- 
ber. Itincludes incidentally a detailed 
and popular discussion of the methods of 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Green. 


Ian Maclaren, whose American repu- 
tation was made by his volume “Besides 
the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ is the author 
of a short story in the September //arp- 
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ers, called ‘‘Jamie.’’ It is a study of 
Scottish character, with an element of 
romance, and is another evidence, if 
still further evidence is needed, of the 
permanence of the Scotch dialect in 
literature. 


“The Bookman’’ is our authority for 
the following bit of news. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling has after all determined 
that he will not go to India this autumn. 
He is at present staying with his fa- 
ther at Tisbury, in Wiltshire, England. 


An important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the Armenian question is 
made in the September Harfer’s by Dr. 
William H. Thompson in an article 
called ‘‘Arabia—Islam, and the Eastern 
Question.” In this paper he shows that 
persecution of the Armenian by the 
Turk, like the slaughter of the Chris- 
tians of Damascus, was due not to local 
or temporary causes but to hereditary 
race hatred and the unequivocal teach- 
ing of the Mohammedan religion. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Thompson, civilization 
has little to expect from the enlighten- 
ment of the Turk or any other Moslem. 


As in the story of the Dominie in Mr. 
Barrie’s Little Minister, so in Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush we are conscious of 
some hidden element of romance under- 
lying the apparently harsh and worldly 
character of Drumsheugh, but which is 
not divulged in the pages of Mr. Wat- 
sons’s book. Mr. Watson has now 
given Drumsheugh’s secret to the world, 
and in the next two numbers of Zhe 
Bookman will appear Drumsheugh’s Love 
Story and Drumsheugh’s Reward. 
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CHEAP MISSIONARIES. 


[The following furnished for the Jnudepen- 
dent by Mrs. Geo. S. Hays, a missionary of 
our Presbyterian Board in China well serves 
to correct a gross misjudgment. ] 


Never before to-day have the advo- 
cates of cheap missionary labor clam- 
ored so loudly. Hardly a week passes 
in which one does not see or hear harsh 
criticisms of missionaries for keeping so 
many servants, for living in such pala- 
tial residences, for doing so little work, 
for setting such luxurious tables, or for 
traveling at suchexpense. Hardly any 
thoughtful person would advocate a 
well-educated missionary, who had 
spent much time and money in making 
along trip toa foreign field, and sey- 
eral years of hard study acquiring a 
dificult language, devoting her valuable 
time to household duties, when she can 
hire labor as cheaply as it can be done 
in most Eastern countries. 


After many trials and tribulations in 
the matter of training green servants, 
I finally succeeded in getting a China- 
man who made an excellent cook. He 
was faithful, honest, hard-working, 
cleanly and a good cook; and I paid him 
—at the present rate of exchange—the 
equivalent of $2 a month; and he 
boarded himself. I venture to say nine 
out of ten of the readers of this article 
would hire such a cook themselves if 
they could get the chance. With four 
little children in our home, I found it 
necessary to keep a nurse. She did 
most of the bathing, dressing and hair- 
combing of the little ones, in mending 
oftiny garments and cleaning of bed- 
rooms. She watched the children at 
play and took good care of them while 
I was engaged in mission work; she 
helped nurse them and me in sickness, 
and I gave her $1.50 a month; and she 
boarded herself. 


— 
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Before I came home for my furlough, 
I had a great deal of extrasewing to do. 
The question arose, should I do it all 
myself, leaving no time for visiting 
among the women, or should I hire a 
sewing woman at five centsaday? It 
is hardly necessary to say what was my 
decision. After hearing of the low 
wages paid in China, a gentleman 
laughingly said to me: ‘Well, I think 
you missionaries are mighty mean to 
jew down the poor Chinaman in that 
style.” I hastened to assure him that 
the wages we give are high in compari- 
son with that given by the natives them- 
selves, and that employment by a mis- 
sionary is considered a privilege by a 
Chinaman. 

The missionary wife and mother will 
have plenty to do in overseeing and 
guiding these servants, and in training 
and teaching herchildren, in addition to 
her mission work, without doing any 
actual manual labor. If her own mere 
pleasure were consulted, she would cer- 
tainly prefer working in her own home 
to visiting dirty Chinese homes, infested 
with vermin and offensive odors. ‘‘Oh, 
of course,’ says Madam Critic, who 
probably has hot and cold water, steam 
heat, and electric lightin her house, and 
can ride in a carriage or street car, while 
the poor missionary to China provokes 
her indignation by being obliged to hire 
coolies to carry her sedan chair when 
she goes abroad—‘“of course, a mission- 
ary might keep two servants, but she 
can give no satisfactory reason for keep- 
ing fouror five.” 


It seems a little strange that the mis- 
sionary who pays her servants out of 
her own salary, asking help from no 
one, and who has to adapt herself to the 
country in which she lives, is so much 
blamed for what she would gladly help 
if she could. She would, of course, 
prefer doing without the extra expense 
and trouble of keeping a night watch- 
man; but her household goods would 
quickly disappear without this extra 
precaution; and during her husband’s 
annual absence of three or four months, 
while out itinerating, she is glad to 
know that one trusty servant is awake, 
on whom she can call if necessary, to go 
for the nearest foreigner, perhaps a ten 
minutes’ walk away. The missionary 
would gladly turn her cow into a good 
pasture field instead of hiring a cow-boy 
—not a wild and reckless rider of the 
West, but a meek, shoeless individual, 
who leads the cow gently by a rope to 
the hills or seashore and watches her 
all day long, lest she wander into fields 
unprotected by walls and fences. But 
pasture fields are unknown—in North 
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China at least. Dr. Ellinwood told me 
that he had answered severe criticisms 
of a missionary’s home in Chefu at least 
four different times. 


Over thirty years ago a missionary 
and his young and delicate wife were 
shipwrecked off the coast of Chefu. 
After much trouble they found their 
way to Tungchow, the mission station 
to which they were assigned. They 
lived there for a few months, sharing an 
uncomfortable and filthy heathen tem- 
ple with two other missionaries. Find- 
ing they could not get another house in 
Tungchow, they moved to a little Chi- 
nese house in a village forty miles away 
and lived there for about two years, the 
only foreigners in the place. From 
there they moved to Chefu and rented 
a house in the city. In that little dis- 
mal house with mud walls and narrow 
windows, surrounded with cesspools and 
garbage heaps, with the nearest neigh- 
bor, perhaps dying of small-pox or 
typhus fever, the first little child was 
born. Isit any wonder that when the 
missionary had the chance of buying 
land up on the hill above the filthy city, 
that he thought it a special dispensation 
of Providence. 

The Board of Foreign Missions was 
unable at the time to provide money for 
building a home, so the missionary 
built a modest, one-storied building of 
gray brick at his own expense. Asthe 
years rolled by, several rooms were 
added to the ends of the house to ac- 
comodate the increasing family, and as 
a protection from heat and storm, a 
veranda was built along one side of the 
house. Alas! itis this veranda which 
causes all the trouble. Arches of brick 
were found to be less expensive than 
pillars of wood, and when the rash mis- 
sionary overlaid the brick with plaster 
and a coat of whitewash, there stood the 
“palace” with arches of “white marble 
gheaming in the sunfight!” 

Many “globe-trotters’’ visit Chefu 
and spend several weeks in the spacious 
hotels on the seashore. The missiona- 
ries, a mile or two away, busy with 
their chapels and schools and hospitals, 
perhaps do not even know of the pres- 
ence of the distinguished visitors until 
they have gone away to publish to the 
world that ‘‘Missionaries must do very 
little work, for they had been weeks in 
the same city with them and did not see 
a sign of missionary labor.”’ 

How different from the average trav- 
eler is Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop. Last 
summer she only spent a few days. in 
Chefu, yet the second day after her ar- 
rival she came through the burning 
heat up tomy home. She drank acup 
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of tea, and ate two slices of American 
chocolate cake (made by my aforemen- 
tioned cook), and then met with us in 
our union prayer-meeting. She listened 
sympathetically to the remarks made 
by missionaries of different denomina- 
tions, and then spoke herself of the 
troubles of missionaries in Manchuria, 
and asked our prayers for them. 


I, for one, am sincerely thankful to 
the Presbyterian Board for the salary 
given the missionaries under its care, a 
salary, not large in the eyesof the 
world, but enough to free the mis- 
sionary from anxiety about the support 
of himself and family; enough to enable 
him to live comfortably and long; to buy 
occasional books and papers to keep 
him in touch with the outside world; to 
help personally with important work 
when the cry is “cut down’’; to give his 
children the good education which all 
missionaries earnestly desire for them; 
enough, with economy, to enable him 
tosend help to aged parents at home, 


or to lay up a little for future illness or 
old age. 


{ am glad that the Foreign Mission 
Boards of which I know most agree with 
Paul that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” 


CHEFU, China. 


- 
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THE CHURCH OF THE UPPER ROOM. 


BY REV. JOHN WATSON, M. A. 


(Concluded. ) 
[From 7he Sunday Magazine. | 

After Judas went out Peter took oc- 
casion to declare that he would die for 
Jesus, and afterwards he denied Jesus; 
but we must never confound the cowar- 
dice of Peter with the treachery of Ju- 
das. This Apostle was a bundle of 
logical and moral inconsistencies. He 
confessed Jesus to be the Son of God, 
and yet would give Him advice. He 
would strike a hasty blow for Jesus, and 
yet could not watch with Him the hour. 
He would go to meet Him on the water, 
and yet was afraid he should be 
drowned. He saw Christ’s holiness so 
clearly one day that he was confounded, 
but at another time he tempted his 
Lord like Satan himself. He was the 
bravest man of the twelve in the Upper 
Room; in the high priest’s palace he 
swore Jesus was a stranger. If one 
were to go by the bare evidence of facts 
it would be impossible to prove Peter an 
honest man: if one estimates the trend 
of character Peter cannot be cast out. 
Send him after Judas if you please, you 
have not got rid of Peter: he only re- 
mains outside the door weeping bitterly. 
He stands for that enormous class who 
are a patent perplexity in the eyes of 
the church, the world, and themselves. 
The smoke is driven to and fro by sud- 
den gusts of wind, and yet, in spite of 
all, it is still ascending. The life is 
blazing with contradictions, but the 
heart follows Christ. 

Thomas speaks next, who was a com- 
plete contrast to Peter, both in his 
strength and weakness. This was no 
creature of impulses and emotions--— 
first to confess, to promise, to strike, to 
flee; but a_ strong, silent, reserved, 
gloomy nature. Very slowly would 
this man make up his mind, and very 
severely would he try all the evidence, 
but where he took his stand, he would 
stand, and there also he would die. He 
has vindicated the right of scepticism 
within the church: for he was, by 
virtue of his questioning nature, a 
sceptic, and by virtue of his loyalty a 
Christian. The characteristic of Thomas 
is not that he doubted—that were an 
easy passport to religion—but that he 
doubted and loved. His doubt was the 
measure of his love; his doubt was 
swallowed up in love. This is the 
reason John understood Thomas, be- 
cause they were both great lovers of 
Jesus. He declared his belief that if 
Jesus went to Bethany he would be 
killed but in the same breath Thomas 
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declared his intention of going to die 
with Him. He was certain that Jesus 
had not risen from the dead, but was 
plainly broken-hearted on that account. 
Confessions he could not make. Neither 
was he capable of denials. He was not 
good at believing; his strength lay in 
loving. Hisviews were dim and de- 
fective, but he clung with the affection 
of a dumb animal to Jesus. “Whither I 
go ye know,” said Jesus, “and the way 
ye know.”’ Thomas protested at once 
against such reckless drafts upon his 
faith. “We know nothing, Lord, but 
Thyself;” which may be enough in the 
end, for Jesus said, “Thou knowest all 
then. I am the way, the truth and the 
life.” 


Jesus’ conversation with Thomas was 
alittle trying to a fourth Apostle whose 
mind was alien to every kind of specu- 
lation. Philip was the very type of 
plain downright common sense, the 
mind to whom the multiplication-table 
will ever be the model for a creed. It 
was he who calculated how many pen- 
nyworths of bread it would take to feed 
the multitude, and who met Nathaniel’s 
difficulties about Jesus with an abrupt 
“Come and see.’”’ Philip could hardly 
be patient with Thomas, who seemed 
always in a fog; he became a little im- 
patient even with Jesus when He spoke 
of seeing the Father. As a matter of 
fact, they had not seen the Father, but 
a theophany was what they did want. 
“Show us the Father and it sufficeth 
us.’’ Good, worthy Philip; one realizes 
as by a flash the limits of triumphant 
common sense. Religion demands some 
insight, some imagination, some spiritu- 
ality; it is not exhausted in everyday 
duty. Philipis an average Englishman; 
his faith, with many robust excellences, 
wants the touch of Celtic mystery, but 
it can always be depended on to pro- 
duce righteousness. 


No one interrupted Jesus till He spoke 
of the way in which He would manifest 
Himself to His disciples and not to the 


world. This distinction excited a dis- 
ciple, who makes this solitary appear- 
ance on this occasion,and whois known 
as Judas, not Iscariot. Tradition has it 
that he was an ultra Jew, and one of 
Jesus’ most bigoted followers. Very 
likely he had been alarmed by the un- 
limited charity of Jesus and the promis- 
cuous gathering of the Christian Church. 
Jesus at last recognized the right of His 
friends to some exclusive privileges, 
and was prepared to safeguard them by 
some barrier. Jesus would manifest 
Himself to the few—that was right; He 
would not manifest Himself to the 
many— that also wasright. But how? 
Judas was anxious to learn the condition 
of this esoteric communion—Judas ex- 
pected some sign, or rite, or creed to be 
the separating line between covenanted 
and uncovenanted people. Jesus an- 
swered, ‘‘love.” If any one loved the 
wide world over, in him God would 
dwell. It was a delicate rebuke to 
Judas, and one always enjoys the chas- 
tisement of bigotry. But let us not be 
too hard on the Judas type, calling it 
narrow and obscurantist. Tet us do its 
members justice. Judas may not be 
liberal—be sure he will be loval; and if 
he may think it right to send you to the 
stake, he will also go himself to death 
for conscience’ sake. Judas he is, but 
not Iscariot. 


One disciple has heard every word 
which was said in the upper room, and 
by and by he will write the history in 
his Gospel. Meanwhile John lays his 
head on Jesus’ breast and keeps silence. 
Why should hespeak? What question 
had the beloved disciple to ask? Ju- 
das’ treachery had not come as a sur- 
prise on John, for his instincts had made 
him shrink from the false soul. He 
needed not to inquire the way to heaven, 
for the intimate of Jesus had been walk- 
ing therein for three years. For him 
no physical theophany was needed who 
had looked on the face of Jesus. What 
were mysteries to other men who had 


only sight were revelations to him who 
had vision. A sceptic must question and 
argue; it is his necessity. A mystic 
has only to learn and listen; it is his 
felicity. Once John did speak, but it 
was not for himself. Peter wished to 
know who should betray Jesus, and 
made his appeal through John. ‘Lord, 
who is it?’ whispered John with a 
friend’s liberty. A mystic gathers truth 
asa plant absorbs the light in silence 
and without effort. His service to his 
brethren is to ask secrets of the Lord. 


Six typical men-—-a false disciple, a 
forward disciple, a sceptical disciple, a 
practical disciple, a narrow disciple, a 
mystical disciple; and yet, with one ex- 
ception, there is a place for each in the 
fellowship of Christ. 


Six disciples, and for them all one 
Lord, who unveils Judas, sending him 
forth to finish his work and to die of re- 
morse; who rebukes the self-confidence 
of Peter and foretells his bitter humili- 
ation; who takes Thomas by the hand 
and leads him through the darkness; 
who offers to Philip the sure evidence of 
His life and works; who loosens the 
bonds of Judas, not Iscariot, and brings 
him into a large place; who satisfies 
John with Himself and His law—one 
glorious Christ who is unto each disciple 
what he needed and more than he im- 
agined, a place of “broad rivers and 
streams,” Judge, Savior, Prophet, Mas- 
ter, Deliverer, Friend. 


AFRICAN DWARFS. 


Rev. A. C. Good, one of our African 
missionaries, well known, especially in 
Western Pennsylvania, writes the 
Church at Home and Abroad a very in- 
teresting letter concerning the Dwarfs, 
from which we quote the following: 


“The second day from Batanga, how- 
ever, I struck something which recon- 
ciled me tothe bad road; it was the village 
of the famous Dwarfs. As everybody 
knows, itis only by a rare chance that 
one gets a sight of these little people. 
Generally they are very timid, but I 
suspect there is usually a reason for 
theirtimidity. These Dwarfs are found 
all over this part of Africa, but they 
have no country of their own. They 
live much as dothe Gypsies with us, 
scattered among many tribes, but be- 
longing tonone. All the other races 
of this region live by agriculture. True 
they are much engaged in hunting and 
fishing, and depend mainly on the chase 
for their supplies of meat, but what they 
kill is a very small part of their living. 
It is on their gardens of plantains, cas- 
Sava, yams, corn,sweet potatoes, ground- 
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nuts, etc., that they mainly depend for 
a living. 

“But the Dwarfs do not live after this 
manner. They subsist by the chase, 
and on such wild fruits and edible leaves 
as are to be found in the forest. How- 
ever, they are not at all averse to eating 
what others have raised. They are as 
fond of the cassava, plantains, etc., as 
are other Africans, but for some reason 
they have never taken to raising these 
things for themselves. Whether it is 
simply that they are averse to agricul- 
ture, or for some other reason, I would 
not venture to say. Here, then, we 
have a people who want vegetable food, 
but do not wish to work for it. How 
are they to get it? I am happy to say 
they are not accused of stealing food 
from their neighbors’ gardens. Indeed, 
it is admitted on all hands that they are 
remarkably honest. 


HOW THE DWARFS LIVE. 


Here is their mode of life. They at- 
tach themselves to some town of the 
Fang, Mabea, or any other tribe occupy- 
ing the country in which they wish to 
live and hurt. They are very skillful 
hunters, and if there is game to be had 
they will get it. When they are hun- 
gry for vegetable food they take the 
game they have killed to the town to 
which they have attached themselves, 
and exchange it for the food they want. 
This arrangement seems so satisfactory 
to both parties that often a family of 
Dwarfs will maintain such an alliance 
with a town of their stronger neighbors 
for generations. The Dwarfs are them- 
selves atimid and harmless people; at 
least this is true of those found in this 
section of Africa. They never pretend 
to fight for their rights, so I am assured. 
When the people to whom they have 
attached themselves do them a wrong 
which they are disposed to resent, they 
simply move away and seek an alliance 
with some other town where they will 
receive better treatment. But it is con- 
sidered an advantage to have them as 


neighbors, so I am assured they are 
generally well treated. Their towns 
are not permanent, however, and their 
dwellings are only rude sheds covered 
with leaves, which they occupy while 
the game in the neighborhood lasts. 
They are so constantly moving from 
place to place that even their friends 
hardly know sometimes where to fin 
them. 
But if the stronger tribes do not rob 
or kill them, they certainly take advan- 
tage of their ignorance of the world. 
They supply them with cloth, guns, 
powder, spears, etc., at such prices as 
they choose to ask for them, and they 
take good care that ‘Their Dwarfs’ come 
in contact with no one who will tell 
them how they are being cheated.” 
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EGYPTIAN RESEARCHES. 


A paper in Providence, R. I., has this 
to say of one well known on this Coast, 
formerly pastorofthe First Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland: 

The Rey. Francis A. Horton, D. D., 
formerly pastor of the Union Congre- 
gational Church in this city, returned 
home yesterday morning after an ab- 
sence of about six months, spent in the 
study of Egyptology in the Old World. 
After retiring from the pastorate of tlre 
church, Dr. Horton, who had given some 
study to the subject of Egyptology, de- 
cided to visit Egypt and the Holy Land, 
and to spend some time in the various 
museums of Europe. He brought back 
with him specimens of pottery which 
were made between the sixth and 
twelfth dynasties, and which have been 
recently found by Professor W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie, of the University of Lon- 
don, whose acquaintance he made dur- 
ing his stay at the British Museum in 
the pursuit of knowledge on the sub- 
ject. The pottery is believed to be 
about 4,900 years old, and Professor 
Petrie believes that the specimens 
which he has in his possession, and of 


which the pieces now owned by Dr. 
Horton were a part, prove conclusive- 
ly the existence of a mew race, living 
between the sixth and twelfth dynasties. 

The pieces of pottery which Dr. Hor- 
ton has at his home on Adelaide avenue 
are entirely different from those of the 
sixth dynasty, and made after the 
twelfth, the latter being made by the 
potter’s wheel, while the former have 
all the evidences of having been made 
by hand. The lines are vertical, and 
some of the pieces, which consist of 
water jars and vases, are slightly irreg- 
ular in shape. They are made of a 
clay and colored and glazed, and one 
looking at them as they appear to-day 
would hardly realize that they were 
made nearly 5,000 years ago. 

Dr. Horton, in speaking of his trip 
abroad, stated that he had traveled in 
Egypt as far as the twenty-fourth par- 
allel, which is on the borders of Nubia. 
He studied carefully the tombs and 
temples in ruins, the topography of the 
country, and other matters he had not 
thought of before in his “ Researches in 
Egyptology.” Hespent two weeks at 
Cairo studying in the museum the an- 
tiquities collected there. After leaving 
Cairo he went to Port Said, Joppa and 
Palestine, and put in four weeks’ hard 
study in the latter place. He went on 
horseback from Joppa to Jerusalem, and 
there remained acouple of weeks study- 
ing the various antiquities, after which 
he traveled by horse 400 miles straight 
north through Damascus and to the sea- 
coast of Beyroot. 

It is Dr. Horton’s intentions to write 
up his researches in Egyptology, but 
this will not interfere with his work in 
the ministry, whenever a favorable op- 
portunity presents itself. 
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PIPE ORGANS 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 


Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 

Eastern manufacture or repairing and 

tuning done, call on or write for testi- 

monials and prices to Gro. N. ANDREWS, 

anufacturer, No. 620 l6th 
ALL THE WORLD 
USES THE 

Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 
Sterling Excellence commends it to the workers of 
every Nation. 


America, Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia use the 
Remington extensively. 


Perfectly simple, intirely durable, easily operated, 
and the product of patient ingenuity, long experience 
and untiring enterprise. 


The Public look to the Remington Typewriter for the 
latest and most practical improvements. It has always 
furnished them and will continue to do so. 


G.G. WICKSON & CO. 


3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco 
221 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
141 Front Street, Portland, Or. 
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CHIMES, Ero. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


PILLS. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrotula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption, 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 
and for stimulating and preserving its regular 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD.” 
.and all Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


To THE Eprror— Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for this 
disease. By its timely use thousands of 
hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
So certain am I of its power that I feelit my 
religious duty to send two bottles free to any 
having lung troubles or consumption if they 
will send me their express and P. O. address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Cures Corns, Warts, 
Bunions, etc. So easy 
to upply—-it sticks fast. 
Ask for Dent’s; tale 


no other. everywhere, 
or by mail 10 cents. C.5S. DENT 
& Co. DETROIT, MICH. 


Try Dent’s Toothache Gum. 


23 
Fred Wilson 
Merchant 


Tailor 


610 Montgomery Street 


Fit and Workmanship 

Guaranteed. 

Prices Moderate. 
A full line of Foreign 
and Domestic Goods. 
15 per cent discount to 
Clergymen. 


San Francisco, - California, 


H. LeB. SMITH 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


3828 Bush Street, San Francisco 
Should our customers not see anything in stock to suit 
their fancy, we will go with them to the wholesale 
house, where they can get the best selection in the city 
to choose from. 
15 PER CENT DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN 


A line of Nova Scotia Homespun in stock. Also some 
genuine hand-spun and hand-wove homespun. 


Aggregate Indemalty, $60,000,000 00 


CONNECTICUT 


Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 
Kstablished 1850. 


QUEEN 


Insurance Company of America (N. Y.) 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Of london, - - England. 
Hstablished by Royal Charter, 1720. 


Losses Paid, over -_ - - - $175,000,000 00 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES: 


N. W. Comer Mongomery ond Streets, San Francises 
ROBERT DICKSON Manager. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 4 


POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have 
you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL C@M- 
PLEXION POWDER Is. 


EDK 


+ POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 


It is sold everywhere. 
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RAINS LEAVE FROM 
at Market Street Ferry. 


CHICAGO LIMITED. 


AND ARRIVE 


Leaves every day at 5:00 p.m. carrying Pullman Pal- 
ace Sleepers and ‘lourist Sleepers to Chicago via Karsas 
City without extra change. Annex cars for Denver and 
St. Louis 


VIA LOS ANGELES. 


Trains leave daily at a. m. and 5:30 p m. c nrect- 
ing in Los Angels with solid Trains, los Angeles io 
Chicago. 

>umuner or winter the Santa Fe route is tbe most com- 
fortable railway, California to the East. 

A popular misbelief exists regarding the heat in sum- 
mer. ‘Ihe heat is not greater than 1s encountered on 
even the most northerly line. This is well known to ex- 
perienced travelers. 

The meals at Harvey's Dining- Rooms are an excellent 
feature of the line. 

THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO can be 
reached in no other way. 


C. H. SPEERS, 


Asst. General Passenger Agent, 


CHRONICLE BUILDING, 


644 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Santa Rosa 
Seminary 


Home School for Young Ladies. 


Primary Department. 


Fall Term opens August 12th, 


Miss M. E. Chase, 


Principal. 
Two 
Carloads 
—or— 
HARDMAN 
AND 


CHASE sros. 
Celebrated Pianos Arriving. 


Our Bargain Room contains one elegant Hard- 
man and one splendid Chase used about 
six months and they will be sold this 
week at a sacrifice price for cash. Remem- 
ber the Hardman took the Highest Award 
at the World’s Fair. An Elegant Upright, 
left with us forcash sale by lady removing, 
cost $450, can be had for $175, good as new. 
Another Upright for practice, $75. Seeing 
is believing. Will you come at once? 


The J. Dewing Company 


Second Floor, Flood Building, 


_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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mas and Confers Degrees. 


COLLEGE AND 


The oldest Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast. 
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Gives Diplo- 


Collegiate, Seminary and Preparatory Courses. 


Rare opportunities offered in Music. One hour’s ride from San Francisco. 


Board and Tuition, per term, $175. 


Write for Catalogue to Mrs. C. 


T. MILLS. President, Mills College Post Office, Alameda County, Cal. 
Next Term Begins................. August 7th, 1895 


Occidental College 


Offers superior advantages for both sexes. 


high. 


A Full Corps of Skilled Instructors. 


Commodious and well furnished building. Ex- 
cellent sanitary conditions; healthful and sightly 
location. Terms for board and tuition reason- 


able. 
Fall term opens Sept. 17th, 1895. 


Address: Occidental College, or Rev. E. N. 
CONDIT,D.D., President StationB, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Moral 
tone and standard of scholarship exceptionally 


A 


A Select Boarding and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 


Seventeenth year. Eighteen Professors and 
Teachers. Every home comfort and care. Pri- 
vate assistance to rapid and thorough advance- 
ment. Full Academic Course. Ancient and 
Modern Languages. Vocal 
Music, Drawing and 

A Carriage will call for Pupils. 


For Illustrated Catalogue A tess: 


REV. Ed. B. GHURGH, A. - Principal 


1086 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


and Instrumental 


Portiand 


Academy 


th Year Will Open Sept. 16. 


The Academy includes a Primary and Grammar School, 
a College-fitting School, and a department of advanced 
work in the Languages, Mathematics, English Literature 
and Chemistry. For catalogue address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
191 Eleventh St., Portland, Oregon. 


VAN NESS YOUNG -:- 
LADIES’ SEMINARY 


1849 JACKSON ST., Cor. GouGH 


——Under the Direction and Ownership of—— 
DR. S, H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers. 
Numbers iu the family limited to twenty-five. 
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